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[ Zhe Edttor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he ts not respoustble for 
the views stated bv them, nor for quotations which mav be tuserted from other 
journals. The object of the RePoRTER zs to spread tuformation, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which thetr 
authors can alone be held responsible. } 





Further Reports of Special Commissioner of 
the British # Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


WE have the pleasure to present to our readers two additional 
Reports from Mr. Donatp Mackenzig, late Special Com- 
missioner sent out by the BriTIsH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society, and presented to the Committee last summer together 
with his Report on Zanzibar and Pemba. 


That on the Red Sea Slave-trade was held back in order 
that it might not interfere with the longer and very important 
document relating to Zanzibar and Pemba, whilst the short 
description of the treatment of natives in the German territory 
at Dar-es-Salaam was ordered by the Committee to be withheld, 
though copies were forwarded to the Foreign Office. There is 
now, however, no reason to withhold a document the whole of 
which has lately been corroborated by Miss BaA.rour, sister 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, who visited Dar-es-Salaam 
a few months before Mr. MAckEnziEg, and has published her 
account of the condition of that part of German East Africa in 
her lively volume, ‘‘1,200 Miles in a Waggon,” reviewed in 
this number of the Reforter. 
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Red Sea Slave=Trade. 


Lo the Committee of 


THE British AND ForeIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I have now concluded my visits to the various ports of the 
Red Sea on this side of Suakin and Jeddah. Cholera is at the latter 
port, and I cannot get to the former without going first to Suez. 

1 have visited Hodexlah, Zailah, Assab, and Massowah, and this being 
the hottest month in the Red Sea it has been very trying in all those 
places. 

In Hodeidah I interviewed Mr. Izmatoox, of the Société du 
Tombac; also several merchants and the British Vice-Consul. An 
English captain who has been continually going from here to Hodeidah, 
and sometimes to the Somali Coast, favoured me with valuable informa- 
tion with regard to the Slave-trade. i have also had the good fortune to 
meet Captain Cook, of the Noor el Bakher, a steamer employed for 
preventing the importation of tobacco into the Yamen. He was fresh 
from the scene of Slave-trading, and on that account his testimcny 
was valuable. 

Major Ferris, who is the British Administrator for the Somali Coast, 
residing at Aden, would not impart much information on the Slave 
question. From this official I could not obtain any assistance in the 
inquiry I was making; however, several merchants and other residents 
in Aden very kindly aided me in every way. 

While at Zailah I was particularly struck with the majesty and power 
of the English name among lawless tribes. The only Europeans there 
are Lieutenants Harrincton and Macnamara ; the former is the governor 
and Consul, the latter is in command of 35 Indian troops and a few 
Somali police, and these two British officials govern the greater part of 
Somaliland. The traders are protected, and the road is open for commerce 
right up to Harrar, in Abyssinia. I met a Swedish missionary who was 
taking his wife to the latter place, where he had been working successfully 
for some time, and from what he told me I gathered that he was on 
friendly terms with the Abyssinian officials. It is a pleasing sight to 
see the caravans coming down with coffee, skins, and ivory from the far 
interior. 

Zailah, although an open place, is as peaceful and secure as an 
English village. I asked Lieutenant Harrinaton how it was that he 
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was able so successfully to control the Somalis with such few troops, and 
he replied that he was always ready at all times to hear any complaint, 
whether in the street or in the Consulate. This method pleased the natives, 
and they were always quite satisfied and content with his decisions. 
Indeed, when I called on him I found him busy trying several cases. 
The court was perfectly orderly, and although backed with such few 
troops his authority was unimpaired. I look forward with confidence to 
Somaliland becoming a very important British possession, through which 
a great part of the interior of Africa will be opened up. One curious feature 
is that there are no English or European merchants at Zailah, the whole 
commerce in the place is in the hands of the Indians. It is very healthy, 
and the country behind being mountainous, Europeans might retire there 
in the hot season. I am surprised that there are no English merchants 
of sufficient enterprise to settle at Zailah for business purposes, for I am 
sure they would get a warm welcome from Lieutenant Harriyeron, and 
would not fail to derive a considerable commercial advantage from it. 


Aden is supposed to be the hottest place in the world; it is certainly 
very warm, but not unhealthy on the whole. The town of Sheikh 
Othman, although outside Aden, is under the jurisdiction of the same 
authorities. At the latter place there is a mission belonging to the 
Free Church of Scotland, presided over by Dr. Youne, a gentleman of 
wonderful powers as a missionary, and I was very pleased to observe 


that a considerable amount of success foilowed his labours amongst the 
soldiers and natives. 


Aden is gradually increasing in commercial importance, and is a great 
market for Arabia. It is a wonderful sight to see the caravans coming 
into the town from the interior, many of the camels being laden with the 
famous Mocha coffee. Aden, with all its drawbacks, is the earthly 
paradise of the Somali, who flock to it in large numbers. They are as a 
rule cab proprietors, drivers, and guides, or undertake any light employ- 
ment. They are tall and slender, and appear to be quite unfit for heavy 
labour. 

Commissioner Guii1o Persrarozza, the Resident at Assab, was 
particularly attentive to me during my short visit, and gave me such 
information as he possessed regarding the Slave-trade, and he spoke in 


terms of warm appreciation of the labours of the Swedish missionaries 
in the Italian colony. 


Assab was, when the Italians took possession of it, only a miserable 
collection of a few native huts. Since then, good public buildings have 
been constructed, and streets laid out, and some houses and shops built. 
At the present time there is not much trade, but it may in time rise to 
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some importance. Of one thing I am convinced, that the natives would 
never get a better and a kinder governor than Signor Pestatozza, who 
has devoted a great part of his life to Africa. 

Massowah is the capital of the Italian Colony of Eritrea. This town 
has had many vicissitudes ; it has been occupied by the Egyptians, the 
English, and is now in the hands of the Italians. The town stands on 
an island, which has lately been joined to the mainland by a bridge or 
causeway. The public buildings are imposing and well built. They have 
constructed a railway of a narrow gauge from the coast to Saati, some 
sixteen miles distant, a branch of which will soon be carried right into: 
the town of Massowah. I made a trip by this line, and passed over the 
place celebrated by the massacre of about 500 Italian troops by Ras 
ALULA, who pounced upon them with 10,000 men. It is greatly to the credit 
of the Italians that they have been able to hold this country against such 
forces, and to have extended their power as far as Kassala. I drove 
out with an Italian friend to a native town called Utumlo; it contains 
about twenty thousand inhabitants, who seem, on the whole, contented 
and happy. But it is very unsatisfactory to find that the whole colony is 
a yearly drain on the Italian Government; the annual expenditure is 
£520,000, and the revenue £20,000. The military forces are as follow : 
2,500 Italian troops, 12,000 natives, who, I believe, are Slaves—total 
14,500 soldiers. The trade of the place is not important, and, as far 
as I gathered, I couid not find any real signs of progress. This is partly 
due to the short-sighted policy of the Government. Sugar, for instance, 
pays 20 per cent., while manufactured cotton goods pay 15 per cent. 
These duties were imposed, I understand, to protect the industry of the 
colony, but none exists; I believe there is no sugar cane or cotton grown 
in any part of the country. If they want progress they must adopt 
similar measures to those existing in Zailah. The duties there are 
exceedingly low—1 per cent. in some cases,—and not higher than 5 per 
cent., with the result that the revenue exceeds the expenditure. There 
was a report when I was in Massowah that the Kina or AByssINia was 
going to join forces with the Knatira in order to drive the Italians out of 
Massowah, but I do not think there would be much to fear from such an 
alliance. 

On the whole I was pleased with the. manner in which the Italians 
govern the Africans. One can trace much of the old Roman spirit of 
justice and impartiality in their treatment of the native inhabitants, I 
hope the time is not far distant when their efforts in this difficult country 
will be crowned with every success. 

_ I shall now endeavour to give a brief summary of my investigations. 
and observations in this part of the world. 
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Before treating of the Red Sea, I have a few remarks to lay before 
you regarding that portion of East Africa which lies between Kismayu 
and Cape Guardafui. ‘This long stretch of coast line is almost 
without a harbour or shelter of any kind, and is on that account avoided 
by Her Majesty’s ships. A portion of the coast, called the Benadir 
Coast, is nominally occupied by an Italian Company, which pays the 
Zanzibar Government a yearly rental of 160,000 Rupees, but it does not 
exercise much influence in that country. 

The natives of those regions are able to do as they please, and I 
was informed, on very reliable authority, that a considerable amount 
of Slave-trading is carried on with Arabia, and, as the coast is not 
watched, there is nothing to prevent the Arabs carrying away Slaves 
continually. ‘There is one fairly good harbour near Cape Guardafui, 
called Ras Hafun, in which the dhows take shelter in case of bad 
weather. The dhows that usually resort to this part of the coast hail 
from Maculla, Shuhr, and other places on the Hadramout Coast. When 
they have obtained their cargo of Slaves and other products, they run for 
Ras el Hadd, and should they meet any of the European warships on the 
way they hoist the French flag, but it does not therefore follow that they 
have authority to use the flag of that nation, their owners simply buying 
one and using it when they find themselves in difficulties. 


From Ras el Hadd the dhows proceed to Sur and other places, where 
the Slaves are sold, or sent to the interior markets. There are always a 
considerable number of dhows to be found in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Guardafui, shark fishing being their principal employment. A large 
trade in this fish is carried on with Zanzibar, Pemba, and East Africa, 
dried shark being much appreciated by the inhabitants of those countries. 

While shark fishing, there is no doubt that they carry away with 
them, at the same time, a goodly number of Slaves, but it would be 
impossible to make even an approximate estimate of the number 
carried away from that coast during the year, as I have no means 
of ascertaining the number of dhows employed in shark fishing and 
trading. I may, however, point out that Hadramout (the country into 
which the bulk of the Slaves are introduced) is a Protectorate of the 
Indian Government, and, therefore, under the British Crown; but it does 
not appear that the coast is watched by Her Majesty’s ships in any way. 

I shall now draw your attention to the Slave-trade in the Red Sea, 
and from all I can gather, the bulk, if not all, of that trade is carried on 
to the east of Suakin, the west being too near British influence. There 
are nearly 3,000,000 lbs. of tobacco shipped every year from Aden to 
Suakin, Massowah, Assab, Zailah, and Berbera on the African Coast. 
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The tobacco is again transhipped to Roheitah, Margebelah, Kid, Ras 
Koser, and Mader. (These are great Slave centres.) The tobacco is 
again shipped to the Arabian coast, in some cases with Slaves and arms. 
The dhows used are specially constructed for carrying on this business ; 
they are particularly swift and draw very little water, so that they can go 
into creeks or shallow places. Iam told that with a fair wind they go 
at the rate of eleven knots an hour. 

The Red Sea being full of islands, creeks, and shoals, on both the 
Arabian and African coasts, is particularly favourable for the smuggling 
of tobacco into the Yamen, as well as for the introduction of Slaves into 
that country. As an instance, I was told that a dhow recently landed 
tobac.o near Mokha with 100 Slaves and arms, the latter being obtained 
from the French settlement of Djibouti, the Slaves being armed, as if to 
protect the tobacco caravan. They were then marched into the interior, 
until they reached a place where they were all sold. This is but an 
example of what takes place in this part of the world almost continually. 

The two largest protectors of the Slave-trade are the SuLTAN oF 
Roneirau and Monammep Hamrets, of Aussa, who is the most powerful 
Sultan in the Danakli country, and cannot be controlled by the Italians. 
He is friendly with the Kixe or AByssin1A, who has lately captured, I 
understand, 15,000 Galla Slaves, and is now seeking to pass them on to: 
the Red Sea Coast, with a view to their final shipment into Arabia. 

Neither the British, French, nor Italians do much to check the export 
of Slaves from their spheres of influence on the Red Sea Coast. While I 
was passing along the coast from Massowah to Assab, I observed a 
large number of dhows at different points waiting for business. We must 
have passed hundreds, but I did not observe a single war-ship looking 
after these dhows. 

On the Somali Coast one can see a good many dhows at various places, 
and in the whole of the Red Sea there must be thousands of dhows and 
canoes, many of which, no doubt, are engaged in fishing for mother-o” 
pearl, whilst a large number carry on the Slave-trade. 

The principal ports on the Arabian Coast at which Slaves are imported 
are as follow :— 

DxBaB, a port half way between Aden and Mokha. (There is another 

small port very near Mokha where Slaves are lauded.) 

Musv; here there is an importation of tobacco and Slaves. 


KuAvuKA; at this place a direct Slave-trade is carried on from the Gulf 


of Tajurrah. 
ZEBED, a port situated about two miles from the coast line, and on the 
direct route to Sana. Tobacco and Slaves are often landed here. 


a ner re me aiid Tehbar es ‘ 
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Slaves are also landed at Hodeidah, Jeddah, Lahaia, Gaizon, Konfidah, 
Fursan, and Mede. 

The Fursan Islands are the hotbed of Slavery. I am told on very 
good authority that one hundred Slaves a week go into Mede alone, 
while a large Slave market is held at Konfidah. 

The Turkish authorities charge so much a head on every Slave intro- 
duced into Arabia at these points; in other words, they charge a duty on 
the Slave-trade. 

Eunuchs are made in Abyssinia and on board the dhows; also in 
Arabia itself, where there are a great number of them. 


In Hodeidah the price of Slaves ranges from 140 rupees to400. Very 
pretty Galla girls are sold from 600 rupees to 800. Eunuchs fetch from 
300 rupees to 1,600 each. All these classes of Slaves were cheaper at 
one time, but the risks of trade have raised the price, and the traders 
have to bribe the Turkish officials, and sometimes even Europeans are not 
above suspicion on this head. 

I asked the British Vice-Consul at Hodeidah if eunuchs were made 
in that town. He assured me that no boys were mutilated there; 
some, he said, might be made at Katay, in the interior. The Vice-Consul 
remarked that the mortality in making eunuchs was very small if the 
operation took place at a certain age. I afterwards asked a European 
merchant in the same town if eunuchs were made in Hodeidah. He told 
me that he knew they were made there; that he had seen one who had 
run away : in fact, it was well known. Our Vice-Consul is an Indian who, 
I understand, is a medicai man. It seems to me that an Englishman 
ought to be the representative in this important town. I would suggest 
that a British Consul should be appointed to Sana, and a Vice-Consul in 
Hodeidah. ‘These are very important centres for trade, and ought to 
have good British representatives; their mere presence would check the 
Slave-trade and bring a good influence into this badly-governed country. 


While at Hodeidah I saw a most revolting sight; just outside the 
principal gate of the town, in a Mohammedan burial place, I found a 
poor old man chained, perfectly naked, exposed to the burning sun by 
day and dew by night, with no shed or covering of any kind; the poor 
fellow was quite insane. I found, from inquiries, that this wretched 
man had been chained at this place for seveuteen years ; that he had been 
a powerful sheikh, but a more powerful one had ruined him and chained 
him in the burial-ground near the high road for caravans, and opposite his 
rival’s house, so that everyone could see the latter’s power in the country. 
The inhuman wretch who did this farms the Customs of Hodeidah from 
the Turkish Government. I asked our Vice-Consul how it was that such 
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a disgraceful thing was permitted ; he replied that he made representa- 
tions to his chief at Jeddah, but could not obtain any satisfactory answer. 
I hope that the British Government will take steps to remove this 
scandal from public view. I felt when I saw this poor man that a 
Power which could permit such a crime on humanity ought for ever to 
cease to rule. 

It appears that shortly before my arrival in Hodeidah the Turkish 
authorities caught a dhow with five Slaves on board, and these five 
persons were to be freed. My presence in these parts having been widely 
known, as well as the purpose of my visit, the authorities may have 
been anxious to show how active they were in putting down the 
Slave-trade ; while at the same time twenty boys, who were found hidden 
in sacks, were liberated on the plea that they were the sons of the owners 
and sailors of the dhow, which was quite a fiction. The dhow which 
carried these boys, I am told, was under the Italian flag. 

It would be quite impossible to obtain an estimate of the number of 
Slaves carried over every year from the African coast to Arabia, as it is 
most difficult to obtain any information on the subject, except from 
Europeans, and there are only a very few in the whole of the Red Sea; 
but that a very considerable Slave-traffic exists is beyond a doubt. 

With regard to Aden: I do not think that a Slave-trade is conveyed 
through this port, but I believe that some Slaves are brought in as 
personal servants and then pass on to Yamen. 

The Suiran or Lawaps, who is under British Protection, has some 
dealings in Slaves ; he possesses 200 Slaves, and four eunuchs. 


Abyssinian women are much prized in Arabia by the Mohammedans ; 
the places at which some of these Slaves are landed are Omram and 
Shakrat, the latter being the nearest place for Lahadj. 


I have failed to see that either the British or other Powers take any 
efficient steps to put a stop to the Slave-trade in the Red Sea, and the 
authorities of Aden take no measures for checking it. There seem to be 
always two warships in this port, doing nothing. They do not visit 
Hodeidah, although it is most essential that they should do so in the 
interest of commerce and humanity; their only occupation appears to be 
taking over to Berbera shooting parties. Ido not think I should have 
been granted a passage in any of them had I asked it, if it were known 
that I was making inquiries about Slave-trading. Perhaps the warships 
are stationed here to afford assistance to shooting parties going to 
Somaliland ! 

When I came out here in February last, a few days after my depar- 
ture the authorities were busy in turning out from Sheikh Othman the 
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keepers of houses of the worst kind, to the number of over sixty. 
This act was attributed to my visit; whether it took place on that 
account or not, I am glad they took steps to turn away these bad people. 

Before any effectual step can be taken to stop the Slave-trade in the 
lied Sea, greater activity must be shown by the Aden authorities; the 
vessels, instead of being at the disposal of shooting parties, should 
patrol the coast, and the number should be increased, especially fast 
steam cutters, whilst the British Government should insist that its own 
authorities in its own Protectorate in Arabia, and those of Turkey, 
should put down Slave-trading of every description. 

There are very serious difficulties standing in the way of the abolition 
of Slavery in the Red Sea, and in checking the Slave-trade in that 
region, which I must state for the information of the Society. 


It appears that, in the Anglo-Turkish Siave-trade Treaty, any Slaves 
or dhows caught in the Red Sea must be handed over to the Turkish 
authorities at the nearest port. These authorities are supposed to punish 
the Slave-traders, and liberate the Slaves, but in reality these latter only 
become Slaves of the Turkish Government. British cruisers are not 
allowed to pursue a dhow inside the three-mile limit on the Arabian 
coast, the result of such arrangement being that it is practically 
hopeless to put down Slavery in these waters, unless the Slave dhows are 
caught on the African Coast of the Red Sea. In former treaties I 
believe it was usual for Slave dhows to be handed over to mixed tribunals, 
so that the law might be justly applied, and it seems to me that this 
should have been done in the Angio-Turkish Treaty. Ihave seen enough 
of the Turkish authorities in the Red Sea to prove their utter incapability 
to act as rulers, and cannot be relied upon to do justice to Slaves or any- 
body else, unless they are compelled to do so by the force of public 
opinion of the civilised world. 

Their conduct to the poor naked man whom I found chained outside 
Hodeidah is enough to condemn them, whilst the Slave-trade is encour- 
aged by the Turkish official, who doubtless derives a considerable revenue 
from it. 

It seems to me that a mixed tribunal ought to be established on the 
Red Sea to deal with this question, for without some measure of this 
kind the crusade against Slave-dealing in these waters is not encouraging. 

I must say that the Italians might do much more than they do to 
co-operate with England in checking the Slave-trade. 

I regret to observe that the French are introducing a large quantity 
of arms, through Djibouti, for the Abyssinians. I am told that in one 


year they introduced 300,000 rifles with ammunition into Abyssinia. 
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This is done, it is said, to harass the Italians at Massowah; but it 
seems to be a very foolish policy, because not only may these arms here- 
after be turned against the French themselves, but it is unworthy of a 
great and powerful nation like France to pursue such a miserable policy. 
There is plenty of room in Africa for all nations, and surely they could 
unite together in a friendly manner to emancipate the poor Africans from 
the curse of centuries, and permit the rays of civilisation to enter the 
Dark Continent. It is our duty to do it as individuals, and it is the 
paramount duty of a civilised nation. 


Yours sincerely, 


DONALD MACKENZIE. 
Avrn, May 20th, 1895. 


Report on Slavery and the Slave=Trade 
in German East Hevica. 


I beg to lay before your Society a brief account of my visit to 
German East Africa, to which I have already alluded in my report on 
Zanzibar and Pemba : — 

On the 5th of March I started for Dar-es-Salim in the German 
steamer Kansler. We arrived there in the evening, and I went on 
shore the following morning. I examined the town, and then walked 
into the interior for some distance. Here I met an Arab from Muscat 
who had lived in these parts for 16 years. I asked if he could sell me a 
Slave, he replied that no business could now be done in Slaves without 
the consent of the Germans ; it was, however, very easy; I could buy a 
Slave in Dar-es-Salim for £6 or £7, male or female, ‘‘ but,” he added, 
‘*you can buy Slaves in Zanzibar—send someone round and he will buy 
one for you without difficulty.” This conversation gave me an insight 
into Slave dealing. 

Dar-es-Saliim, under the Sultans of Zanzibar, was the great emporium 
for Central Africa. Some of the great caravans started from this place 
for the interior, bringing back ivory and Slaves, but all this has entirely 
disappeared, having been driven away by the Germans. Dar-es-Salim is 
now like the city of the dead, there are no traders of any kind—the streets, 
which are laid out with regularity, are deserted, and the natives look dull 
and sleepy. The only importation is beer; the exports, nil. The harsh- 
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ness of the Germans brought all this about. If a native does not salute 
a German in the street he is put in chains, and these, with other prisoners, 
may be seen in chained gangs working in the public roads—poor, half- 
starved creatures. A Soudanese soldier stands behind each gang with 
his hippo-whip, ready to bring it down on those who are not inclined to 
work. Men and women are treated in the same way. The native Court 
of Justice is in the open; no native is allowed to plead or to tender 
witnesses. Each case is stated before the German magistrate, and he 
decides according to his own views. The natives must regret the change 
from the Arab to the Christian rule. 

I learnt from very good sources that the German rule in other towns 
and in the interior is terribly harsh; for instance, women, for small 
offences, are tied naked to trees and lashed in the open. 

The Slave-trade carried on within German territory is enormous. The 
Slaves are drawn principally from Nyasa-land; great Slave caravans are 
continually coming, and Slave dealing goes on as in the days of the Arabs. 
The German excuse is that they wish as many natives as possible to come 
and settle within their territory, and it does not matter, in their eyes, if 
they are Slaves or free people. ‘The Authorities reserve to themselves the 
monopoly of selling guns and powder to the Arab Slave-dealers. 

On the other hand they look sharply after the export of Slaves. A 
dhow was caught, before I arrived in Dar-es-Salim, carrying 20 Slaves. 
The Slaves were given some work to do, but the owner of the dhow and 
the captain were to be hanged in a few days. The English only imprison 
for such offences. One German administrator, Baron von Eltz, is, I 
believe, opposed to the Slave-trade and Slavery, and he is unpopular with 
tle German officials in consequence. I can hardly believe that the 
German Government would, knowingly, tolerate such a policy as is now 
pursued in Africa in its name. 


DONALD MACKENZIE. 
ADEN, 6th May, 1895. 








Sir Thomas Fowell Burton, Bart., Kk.C.M.6. 


THE following notice lately appeared in the London daily Press respecting 
His Excellency Sir THomas FowreLtt Buxton :— 


“Sir T. Fowr_i Buxton, K.C.M.G., who has been for many years a member of 
the Executive Committee of the BririsH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, was, 
previous to his departure from England, presented by the Committee with a vale- 
dictory memorial, congratulating him upon his appointment as Governor of South 
Australia. At the same time he accepted the position of Vice-President of the 
Society, of which his grandfather was one of the original founders. 
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Affairs in Uganda. 


A REPRESENTATIVE Of REUTER’s Agency had an interview, on October 31st, with 
Mr. G. J. PILKINGTON, of the Church Missionary Society, who has just returned to 
England after a four-and-a-half years’ residence in Uganda. It will be remembered 
that Mr. PILKINGTON accompanied the Waganda Army to Unyoro in the capacity of 
missionary, and accomplished in a steel boat a greater part of the advance to 
Wadelai, in company with Major RopErIcK OweEN. Speaking of the general political 
outlook in Uganda, Mr. PILKINGTON said :— 

“When I left Mengo, on July 15th last, everything was quiet. The trouble with 
KABAREGA is not over, but a large number of the Bunyoro are returning to their 
country. A great portion of them are seceding from KaBAREGA, and are settling 
down. The fact that the King of Unyoro is still at large is an element of danger. In 
May last a force was despatched from Fort Alice to capture the Chief, and there was 
some desultory fighting. Captain Dunninc was killed; the Expedition proved un- 
successful, and another was sent. The last-named force consisted of a strong band of 
Waganda under the Katikiro (Prime Minister), representing the King of Uganda. It 
advanced as far as the Nile, the main result being the capture of KaBarEGA’s mother, 
and of a boy Prince. A strong fort was established in the middle of Unyoro, half-way 
between the Albert Lake and the Somerset Nile, a long way in advance of the line of 
forts. The King’s prestige suffered a severe blow in the capture of his mother, who 
has great influence in the country. She is an enormously fat woman, so fat that she 
is unable to walk, and has to be carried. She was captured while trying to recross 
the Nile in an endeavour to return to Unyoro. The King, who succeeded in escaping 
to the Wakedi country, has with him a large following, so the report of his overthrow 
which recently reached England was at least premature. An important Unyoro 
Chief, named LwaBpuponGo, KaBAREGA’s Prime Minister, has submitted, and been 
given a place to settle in in Toro, under a friendly Unyoro Chief. If KaBareGa 
were caught, the whole of the Unyoro trouble would collapse. Even if a Royal 
Prince could be found to succeed him, the people would give in at once; but the 
King is too wily to permit this, and hides all the Princes. 

“ KABAREGA has sworn that he will never again look upon the face of a white 
man. There is nothing to prevent him returning to the northern part of his country. 
Every effort is being made to pacify Unyoro. When I left, the army had been divided 
into contingents, each under a British officer, assisted by Waganda officers. These 
forces were going to establish new forts and to strengthen existing ones. By this 
means the borders of Uganda are gradually being enlarged.” 

As showing that the Unyoro chief is receiving support from outside, Mr. P11- 
KINGTON Said :— 

“Quite lately a large Arab or Swahili caravan was stopped on its way from the 
south to KaBAREGA, and, among other things, about one hundred barrels of powder 
were captured. The caravan had come through the German sphere from the coast, or 
from the great Arab station of Anyanyembe to the south of the Victoria Lake. The 
chances are either that KABAREGA will give in, or that a Prince will be found to 
succeed him. It is not likely that he will be caught. It is reported that the Wakedi 
are turning against KABAREGA. If this is true, he will be in a very different position. 
Regarding affairs in Uganda proper; when I left, Mr. Jackson, the acting Com- 
missioner, was at Port Alice, and the new Commissioner, Mr, BERKELEY, was within 
a week’s march of Uganda, on his way to the capital, I met him, and his caravan, all 
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well, a few days’ journey from the dangerous part of Kavirondo. Since then it is 
reported that he and Bishop Hanton, whose caravan was travelling behind him, had 
been attacked in Kavirondo. As I went through that country the natives warned us 
to be on the alert. I had with me forty-five persons, and our caravan kept a sharp 
look out, had large fires burning at night, and got through without attack. We 
marched as quickly as possible, and were careful to get no food at Kebras, where the 
hostile tribes were concentrated. As I said, the Commissioner’s caravan must have 
entered Kavirondo a few days after we left ; Bishop Hanton’s party was a week’s 
journey behind Mr. BERKELEY’s, and Bishop TuckER’s contingent was three weeks 
behind that of the Roman Catholic Bishop. 

“ There has been growing trouble in Kavirondo, among the Kebras and Wanandi 
people. The situation was rendered more acute by the murder ofa British trader 
named WEst, who, despite the warnings of the British officer at Mumias, the chief 
town of Kavirondo, went to the disturbed region, relying on the fact that he had 
concluded blood brotherhood with the people. Mr. Wesr was murdered on July 15th 
last, together with twenty or thirty Swahili porters. The party were surprised at 
night time, when all their guns were tied up. West was speared to death in his 
tent ; every stitch of clothing was stolen, and his body was left naked. Afterwards 
the remains were recovered by the British at Mumias. Mr. West's followers were 
similarly speared, and I saw one of the survivors, covered with wounds, under treat- 
ment at the station. When I left, an expedition under Mr. Grant, the British officer 
at Usogo, was on its way to Kavirondo to put down the rising. 

“ Since the proclamation of the Protectorate in Uganda matters have been much 
more settled, the natives realising that the British will not now leave the country. 
A large number of the Mohammedans who left the country after the recent rising are 
returning from the German territory, and are quietly settling down. The two great 
factions of the Waganda people—the Protestants and the Roman Catholics—are 
living amicably together, and there is no prospect of any political strife between them. 
The Mohammedans in the country are quite friendly, particularly with the Protest- 
ants. The Soudanese troops are distributed over various parts of the country. At 
Kampela they are replaced to a large extent by Waganda.” 

Regarding the effects of the railway upon the country, Mr. PILKINGTON said :— 

“One of the consequences will be that great loss of life will be prevented. At 
present, the road to the coast is a disgrace. On my way down I continually passed 
skeletons, as well as a corpse. We picked up three sick men who had been left by 
caravans to die of starvation. A Government official himself remarked to me that 
Slavery was not to be compared to the caravan work, which was a disgrace to 
civilisation. There is on the road to the coast a tract of one hundred and fifty miles 
of foodless desert infested with man-eating lions and hyzenas, and it is here that 
natives falling sick are left to die and be devoured by wild beasts. A sick man—not 
one of my own porters—who was travelling with us, was put on a donkey, and, 
falling off, was left by the Swahilis. When we were informed of the fact we sent back, 
but, although only a few hours had elapsed, he had been devoured by hyznas. 
Another sick man was taken at night by a lion. In this direction alone the railway 
will be of inestimable value. We met Captain SLATER and Major SMITH fourteen 
days’ march from the coast. They were making a Government road to the lake.” 
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Slave Porters in Central Hfrica. 
EXTRACTS FROM BISHOP TUCKER’S LETTERS. 


In our issue for June to August, 1895, we had occasion to quote some 
valuable remarks made by BisHop Tucker with regard to the preposterous 
idea that the African will only work when in a state of Slavery. In those 
remarks he thoroughly confirms the statement made by Mr. DonaLp 
MACKENZIE in his report presented to the BririsH AND ForEIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY Society last summer. We are now indebted to the Church 
Misstonary Intelligencer for further important information from BisHor 
TUCKER respecting the incidents of his late march from Mombasa to Lake 
Victoria Nyanza. The details are very sad, and confirm some of those 
statements made by our Special Commissioner, which in certain quarters 
have been denounced as exaggerations or untrue. 

With regard to the great loss of life amongst porters, BisHop TUCKER 
tells us that a Government caravan, carrying up pieces of the steamer 
William Mackinnon, started from the coast 400 strong; it returned with 
only 150! We do not wish to maintain that the other 250 were all dead, as 
probably many may have been left behind sick or may have deserted ; but, 
at any rate, we know that the men were very much overloaded, and the 
Bishop himself came upon dead and dying. This fully bears out every word 
written by Mr. MACKENZIE in regard to the terrible condition of caravan 
porters. 

On Tuesday, August 13th, camp was struck at r p.m., and we started on our way 
to Kikuyu. A march of three hours brought us to Lanjura, our camping ground. There 
is a good supply of water here, but not much wood, and on these highlands this is a 
point of considerable importance. ‘The minimum temperature recorded so far was at 
Msongeleni, when 50 degrees Fahr. was registered. At Lanjura it was 51 degrees, 
which, without shelter, is very trying to men so lightly clad as our porters. 

% * * % * me * 

The next day game was seen in even greater numbers; Dr. Rarrray and Dr. 
BaxTER each shot a beautiful antelope called a “swarrow,’ whilst I succeeded in 
bagging a zebra. Our march was longer than that of the preceding day, and it was 
not until 1 p.m. that we arrived incamp. The path had led us over wide-stretching 
plains, the air was bracing, and the day cool, so that little or no fatigue was felt when 
the journey was over. We were now on the spot where, nearly three years ago, I 
witnessed such a sad spectacle of dead and dying Masai. Skeletons were then lying 
about in all directions. The kraals were then falling to pieces. Now, every trace of 
the villages had disappeared, and only a few skulls marked the place where flourishing 
homes had once been. We were now on the edge of the Kikuyu Forest. A large 
number of Wakikuyu came out to meet us with supplies of food of all kinds. The 
men revelled in the abundance, and a consequent cheerfulness pervaded the camp. 

* * * * me * 7 
One MARCH FROM LAKE NAVAISHA, August 23rd, 1895. 

To continue the account of our journey. We left Fort Smith, Kikuyu, on 

Wednesday, the 21st inst.,at 2 p.m. Our first march was a short one, to what is 
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called the first swamp. Our intention had been to go much further, but, hearin 
from the natives that there was no water ahead, we were obliged to camp at only five 
miles from our starting place. Here I registered the lowest temperature which I 
have yet recorded in Africa, 37 degrees, or 5 degrees only above freezing point. 
Happily the night was very still, or the porters would have suffered. As it was, they 
felt the cold very much. 


* * * * * * * 


Campr YA MBARUK, August 29th. 

Another day’s march has been successfully accomplished, and we are now at the 
spot where, some few years ago, a Swahili trader, named MBaARUK, and a large number 
of his followers, were slaughtered by a great force of Wakwani. It is at this spot 
also where the two roads separate—the one by way of Lake Baringo follows the line 
of the hills and trends eastward, the other—the one we follow—takes a more westerly 
line. We hope to get back upon the Baringo road in about a fortnight’s time, having 
gained some days by the détour. 


* * * * * * * 


The doctors’ work amongst the porters has greatly decreased. The men are 
now “in condition,” and, with the exception of a few chronic cases of ulcers, and 
sundry coughs and colds, there is not much work for the “medicals” of the party. On 
Monday we hope to reach the next Government station on this line of route, that at 
the Eldoma Ravine, where we have a dépot of food for our porters. One misses very 
much on this long march, through an uninhabited land, the interest of meeting with 
living souls. Soon, however, I hope settlers will come from tribes now living far 
away. The power of the Masai—who have devastated this region—is gone, and 
perhaps for ever ; at any rate, they are no longer to be found. The country is a rich 
one, and would support a dense population. 

LakE Nakuru, August 30th. 

One beautiful scene succeeds another in this march in a very wonderful way. 
We are now encamped with a lovely lake view stretching out before us. Our journey 
from the last camp was rather longer than usual, but as we were passing over open 
plains we scarcely felt its extra length. About an hour after leaving camp we met a 
caravan coming down country. This proved to be the steamer William Mackinnon 
caravan. It started from the coast about 400 strong, and is returning with only r50 
men in its ranks. They seem to have lost a large number of loads on the road. 
Eighteen, I believe, were thrown away, of which one only has been found. The 
prospects of the steamer being at work on the lake within the next five years 
are very remote. These lost loads will probably prevent its being put together 
indefinitely. A great mistake was made in giving double loads to coast porters. 
They are not used to carrying such loads, and throw them away on the first oppor- 
tunity. Wanyamwezi ought to have been employed in such work. It is work they 
understand and like. After passing this caravan we came across one of their sick 
men. Drs. BAXTER and Ratrray administered medicine and left him considerably 
better. The men who were with him were entrusted to carry him on. Later still a 
dead man was found lying by the roadside. I disturbed a hyzena at his dreadful 
feast. This was all very melancholy, and I could not but thank God that a railway 
will soon put an end to the great waste of human life involved in this caravan traffic. 


* * eek * * * * 
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This morning we started at the usual time (six o’clock) for our first camp on the 
Mau escarpment. This is called Equator Camp, as it is just on the line. The ascent 
‘was very gradual for the first five or six miles. Eventually, however, it grew steeper, 
and at the same time more difficult on account of sundry swamps lying in the hollows. 
The day was very bright and clear, and all around wondrously beautiful, violets, 
forget-me-nots, convolvuli, and a large number of other flowers clothed the ground on 
every side. The magnificent trees of the forest through which at times we were 
passing added grandeur to the scene. Occasionally we caught glimpses of the distant 
mountains enveloped in a sort of dreamy haze. After about two hours march 
we came upon a very saddening sight. In an old encampment were three men 
belonging to the caravan which we passed several days ago, the steamer caravan of 
the Government. They were entirely without food, and were simply waiting in the 
wilderness for death. For four days they had been w:thout food. It was, indeed, a 
terrible sight. Ofcourse we relieved them by giving them food; first, however, 
administering hot “ Bovril.”” We gave them several days’ supply of corn, enough to 
last them until we can send help from the ravine. 








The Condition of British East African Protectorates. 


Mr. DonaLp MACKENZIE delivered a lecture on the Condition of British 
East African Protectorates in the Theatre of the London Institution, on 
December 19th. Mr. Hansury presided, and there was a large attendance. 
The lecture was illustrated with lime light views, some of which were taken 
from the lecturer’s own photographs. Briefly describing the voyage along 
the Mediterranean and down the Suez Canal to Aden, and thence to 
Zanzibar, the lecturer gave a historical summary of events from the earliest 
times to the present, describing the various points of interest on the African 
Coast and in our East African Islands. The questions of the Slave-trade and 
Slavery were fully dealt with, as well as the system of porterage between the 
interior and the coast. The lecturer pointed out that although the Slave- 
trade had been abolished by treaty, the Slave-raids still continued, and 
Slaves, to the number of 17,000 per annum, were exported from the mainland 
for use in Zanzibar, Pemba, and Arabia, with but little interference by the 
authorities. The value of these Slaves in round numbers represented a total 
of some £200,000. The terrible cruelties practised upon the Slaves, and 
upon those termed porters, were also described ; and a thrill passed through 
the audience as the lecturer referred to the brutal, and at times, fatal floggings 
which were administered to these unfortunate individuals. 

Communication between the interior of the Continent and the coast was 
carried on by means of a system of Slave porterage—the regulation load 
being 70 lbs., but when cooking utensils, etc., were added, it would reach 
nearer 100 lbs. These Slave porters marched twelve miles a day, and the 
mortality amongst them was very great—a mortality which had been 
estimated, by persons qualified to judge, at 30 per cent. The great death 
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rate amongst Mr. STANLEy’s porters and those of the Austrian explorer were 
commented upon, the lecturer contrasting the peaceful character of Dr. 
LivincsTone’s expeditions with the warlike character of those of modern 
explorers. 

The estimated cost of carriage by this system of Slave porterage from 
Mombasa to Uganda—a distance of some 600 miles—was some £200 a ton. 
The lecturer advocated a system of simple roads in districts where, owing 
to the prevalence of the tsetse fly, it was impossible to use animals. 

The Arabs had in times past invaded the central districts of Africa, in the 
regions of the great lakes, and of the countries around Uganda, and vast 
tracts of country had been devastated and the people enslaved. In the interior 
markets a few yards of calico were sufficient to purchase Slaves, who were 
sold at the coast at some £10 or £20, yielding a profit of some 50 per cent. 

Some 60,000 lives must have been annually sacrificed to meet the demand 
for Slaves in Zanzibar, Pemba, and Arabia, and toa great extent England 
was responsible for this state of things, for the present SutTan had been 
placed upon the throne and maiatained there by Great Britain, whilst his 
principal advisers were British subjects. It had been urged by the opponents 
of freedom that the estates would fall out of cultivation owing to the refusal 
of the negroes to work. It had, however, been amply proved that free 
negroes would work well if paid for their labour ; and it was certain that no 
community would ever be ruined by free labour. It was unworthy of this 
country to allow Slavery to exist in any portion of its dominions, and the 
first step towards bringing prosperity to Zanzibar and Pemba would be by 
abolishing the status of Slavery. 

The Island of Pemba, through which Mr. MACKENZIE was, it is believed, 
the first Englishman to ride, was described as being much more beautiful 
than Zanzibar, and, in his opinion, quite as healthy. There were some 
100,000 inhabitants in this island, of whom all but the Arabs, Indians, and a 
few aborigines, were Slaves. The labour of these Slaves yielded a return of 
about £30,000 to the Zanzibar revenue yearly. Prior to his visit there had 
been no check upon the punishments of the Slaves, but the British Govern- 
ment had recently appointed a Vice-Consul to reside on the island. 

Whilst giving an account of a short visit to Dar-es-Salam, Mr. Mac- 
KENZIE pointed out that Miss BaLrour, in her recent work, had described 
the capital of German East Africa in terms almost identical with his own in 
his report to the ANTI-SLAVERY SocIeTY, not yet published. A photograph 
of Slaves working in chains at Dar-es-Salam, taken by the lecturer, was 
exhibited on the screen. 


The Spectator writes:—Mr. DoNaLD MACKENZIE, speaking at the London 
Institution on Thursday, dealt with the Slavery which, to our shame be it 
spoken, exists in our British Protectorates in East Africa. He said that although 
by treaty with the SULTAN oF ZANZIBAR the Slave-trade was nominally abolished 
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in Pemba, it still continued in full force without interference from this country. 
Almost all manual labour in Zanzibar was performed by Slaves, very often 
by women Slaves, and they were the absolute property of their masters, by 
whom many of them were flogged to death. Communication from the African 
Coast to the interior was carried out entirely by Slave porterage. If any fell 
by the way, he was left to die or to be eaten by wild beasts. “The annual import and 
export of Slaves at Zanzibar was 17,000.” England is, of course, responsible for all 
this misery and wrong, for the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR is a mere fiction of the Foreign 
Office and has no more power than the smallest of Indian Rajahs. It is utterly 
disgraceful that the nation which prides itself on setting free the Slave, wherever its 
power extends, should be thus giving a last refuge to the Slave-driver. Unless we 
stop this, and at once, we shall be rightly called a nation of hypocrites. 





Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba. 


Tue following very interesting and convincing letter has been addressed to 
The Times by Mr. J. PARKER-SMITH, M.P., and fully bears out the contention 
of the British AND ForeiGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society, that the abolition of 
the Status of Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba is the only way to put an end 
to the scandal that now exists of an unknown number of Slaves being held 
in bondage under the British flag. The headings are our own. 


To the Editor of ‘THE TiMEs.” 


Sir,—I hope you will allow me, as one of those concerned in obtaining from the 
present Government in the House of Commons the pledge that Slavery in the islands 
of Zanzibar and Pemba should forthwith be abolished, to say a few words upon your 
article on the r5th inst. upon this subject. I have been out of reach of newspapers 
and references, or I should have written sooner. e 

The promise of Mr. BALFour in the debate upon the Foreign Office Vote was 
that Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba should be abolished without delay. As to the 
method to be adopted, he very rightly declined to commit himself, and, since it was 
admitted on all hands that there were many difficulties in the matter, the House 
was quite satisfied with the extent of the declaration. At the meeting of the ANTI- 
SLAVERY Society, however, these difficulties were, to a great extent, lost sight of as 
reasons for caution ; and, on the other hand, the numbers affected were exaggerated 
by some of the speakers as proofs of the enormity of the evil to be dealt with. 





Mr. HarDINGE, CoNSUL-GENERAL. 


In reply to such utterances you naturally quote the recent despatch of Mr. 
HARDINGE to Lorp KIMBERLEY as the strongest and fullest statement of the difficulties 
of the problem. 

I would like to point out, as I did in the House of Commons, that this despatch, 
and the similar one by our previous representative at Zanzibar, Mr. RENNELL Ropp, 
ought not to be taken as the last word either of official opinion or even of those 
distinguished gentlemen themselves. 

It happened that both Mr. Ropp and Mr. HaRDINGE were called on to write 
upon this very complex subject when they had only been for a short time at Zanzibar. 
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From every page of each despatch it appears from what source they derive their facts, 
their estimates, and their arguments. Sir LLoyp MATHEWS, as is explicitly stated by 
each gentleman at the beginning of his despatch, is the authority, and apparently 
almost the sole authority, upon whom they rely. 


GENERAL MATHEWS, THE SULTAN'S PRIME MINISTER. 


Now, Sir Ltoyp Maruews is an able officer who, as Commander-in-Chief, has 
done good service to Zanzibar for many years, but whose views upon such questions 
as Slavery are more Arab than those of the Arabs themselves. I shall be surprised if 
we do not find that after a few months’ longer experience the difficulties, some of 
which are quoted in your article, do not shrink to much smaller proportion in the 
mind of so able a man as Mr. HARDINGE, while the evils of the system become more 
prominent and obvious to so disinterested a public servant. You quote Mr. 
HARDINGE as a witness against immediate change in the present system, but it must 
be borne in mind that the weight of expert opinion is at least equal on the other side. 


Sir Jonn Kirk AND ConsuL SMITH. 


Sir Joun Kirk, the highest living authority on Zanzibar, has always supported 
the abolition of Slavery in the islands. Speaking of Pemba ten years ago, he said :— 
“I believe the non-recognition of Slavery as a status known to law to be essential to 
prosperity in-Pemba.” (‘Slave Trade,” No. 1, 1885, p. 48.) In the same despatch 
he enclosed an elaborate report upon Pemba by Consul Smirn, of whom Sir JoHNn 
Says :— 

“ The experience gained by Lieutenant SmirH as a successful boat-cruiser in the 
Pemba Channel while attached to her Majesty’s ship London, his knowledge of the 
language, and personal acquaintance with many of the chief people in Pemba, gave 
chim an advantage that no one else would have had in this particular work.” 

The whole burden of this report is the labour question:— .... . 


REMEDIES FOR THE LABOUR DIFFICULTIES. 


The remedies proposed by Consul Smiru, and in which Sir Jon Kirx declarea 
that he thoroughly concurred, were :— 

1. Leave for Arabs to sell or mortgage their land to foreigners, 

2. The abolition of the state of Slavery in Pemba. 

By the former of these measures there would be an immediate rise in the value 
of land; by the latter the fear of being made a Slave would be removed, and immi- 
gration from the continent would soon begin and the land become populated. 

The same difficulties have continued ever since in both islands. In the report on 
Zanzibar and Pemba (F. O., Miscellaneous, 1892, No. 266, p. 46), Mr. FirzGeRatp, 
speaking specially of Zanzibar, though his words apply equally to both islands, says :— 
“ Throughout the island I heard one universal complaint as to the want of labour, and 
the second portion of this report shows the very large area of land at present 
uncultivated.” Mr. DonaLD MACKENZIE, who has been in Pemba recently, speaks to 
much the same effect. 

It must not be supposed, therefore, that a labour difficulty would be created 
where none at present exists by the abolition of Slavery. On the contrary, the 
difficulty has existed for many years in a most acute form, and it is the judgment of 
such authorities as Sir Joun Kirk and Consul Situ that the only way of meeting it 
is to abolish Slavery and encourage the importation of free labour. As Sir Joun 
Kirk remarks in regard to another district, “The two systems of Slave and free 
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labour will never blend” ; and Consul SmirH anticipates that (“ Africa,” No. 6, 1895, 
p. 22) “As soon as Slavery in the islands is known to be a thing of the past, free 
natives may be expected to come to the islands from Usambara, Shimba, the Umba 
district, and Giriama in search of food and wages, and these immigrants will probably 
settle for good where they find security and what to them are luxuries. But, while 
Slavery continues in any degree, men will be deterred from such immigration by the 
fear of being kidnapped or sold.” This problem of labour is the main obstacle to 
immediate abolition in the mind of Mr. HarpINGE and of the commercial classes. It 
is feared that the Slaves, when emancipated, will not work. To a considerable extent, 
no doubt, there is truth in this. A Swahili of the Slave class, as Mr. HARDINGE 
points out, needing no coals or spirituous liquors, or more than the very slightest 
clothing, can subsist on about 1d. per day, and for one day’s work might be able to 
command Is. of wages. Under these conditions it would not be surprising if he took 
a good many holidays. But this is a difficulty not confined to one part of the world 
only, and for which Slavery has not been proposed as a general remedy. Naturally 
merchants are timid on the matter, but on this question also the opinion of Consul 
SiTH is of value (“ Africa,” No. 6, 1895, p. 21) :— 


ARE THE NATIVES Lazy? 


“With regard to the commonly believed laziness of natives, I can only say that I 
have often used the labour of natives, and do not think them unwilling to work. 
Natives, both free men and Slaves, have worked under my eye as sailors, as cultivators, 
and as caravan porters, and certainly my experience does not lead me to think that 
all Slaves will sit idle as soon as they are freed. On the contrary, I think that by far 
the greater number will wish for employment.” 

Even the experiment of Sir L. Matuews, quoted by Mr. Harp1nGgE, is not wholly 
unfavourable (“ Africa,” No. 6, 1895, p. 34). Sir Ltoyp employed 70 freed Slaves on 
a shaméba on liberal terms, and found that, out of 70, 30 fulfilled the engagement, while 
40 left him. This shows that, at any rate, a considerable proportion of freed Slaves 
are willing to work. Further, it must be remembered that, besides the prospects of 
the freed Slaves working and the probability of natural immigration from the con- 
tinent, there is the additional resource of importing coolie labour from India, a course 
which Mr. HARDINGE much favours. 

Hence, it may be anticipated that the elaborate calculations of consequential loss 
in every direction with which Mr. HarpincE fills his despatches will turn out to be 
much over-stated. But, however this may be, some risk must be run to get rid of so 
terrible an evil; for it must be remembered that the effects of the system are not 
confined to the islands. Slave mortality is enormous, Slave barrenness incredible. 
According to the estimate of Sir L. MATHEws, out of 266,000 Slaves living in 1873 
only 6,000 or 7,000 remain now. Some haye no doubt run away, but the rest 
are dead, 

According to the same authority, roo Slaves only produce 35 children. Other 
authorities put it still lower. Therefore, there is an enormous annual waste to be 
made up by smuggling Slaves across the channel to be procured by Slave-raiding in 
the interior. So long as Slavery continues in the islands the system of kidnapping 
so graphically described by Mr. WALLER in his recent letter in your columns remains. 


COMPENSATION OR A LOAN? 


There are also other questions, such as that of compensation to the owners of 
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emancipated Slaves. This, however, is not so large as would appear at first sight. The 
importation of Slaves has been absolutely forbidden since 1873 ; consequently, all 
Slaves imported since that date are held illegally. For Slaves so held the owners can 
have no claim. This fact, coupled with the enormous mortality of Slaves and their 
very marked sterility, reduces the proportion of Slaves legally held to a fraction of 
the whole—estimated by Mr. HarpInGE at less than a half, and by Consul Smit at 
less than a tenth of the whole number. No facts are to be had on this point; the 
question is one of conjectural calculation. To myself, after examining the calculations 
of the two gentlemen, the latter appears to be nearer the mark. Further inquiry 
‘into the facts will of course be necessary, from which it is to be hoped it will appear 
that no overwhelming sum is required. For such a purpose, however, I think a loan, 
say, of £100,000, might be properly guaranteed by this country. 

This being the state of the case, I do not think that members of the House of 
Commons, or of the Anti-Slavery Association, have been urging impossibilities when 
they have pressed immediate action on the Government. Some of the speakers in 
their eagerness may have overlooked the difficulties of the problem, but I believe 
that these difficulties are not insurmountable, and I trust that the great influence of 
the Zémes will not be spent in emphasising the dangers of action, but in assisting to 
remove a too long enduring stain from the British flag. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
J. PARKER SMITH. 
JORDANHILL, Partick, N.B. , 





Sritish Responsibility for Slavery. 
MEETING IN GLOUCESTER. 


THE Society of Friends, ever foremost in Anti-Slavery zeal, has inaugurated 
several meetings in various parts of the country, protesting against England’s 
complicity in Slavery in her possessions of Zanzibar and Pemba. Some of 
these meetings are simply announced as having been held, and there is no 
report of the proceedings, but we believe that in all of them very practical 
resolutions are passed, condemning the present attitude of this country 
towards Slavery, and that copies of these have been forwarded to the 
Government. To the Gloucester Fournal, of 14th December, we are 
indebted for a report of a meeting at which a distinguished member of the 
‘Committee of the BritisH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SocIETY made a 
powerful speech in support of that Society’s policy—continued over many 
years—for procuring abolition in British Protectorates. 

On Wednesday evening a meeting was held at the Friends’ Meeting House, 
‘Grey Friars, for the purpose of protesting against the continuance of Slavery in the 
British Protectorate of Zanzibar. Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN, Bart., M.P., presided, 
and the principal speaker was announced as Mr. ARTHUR PEasE, M.P. for Darlington. 
The hon. member was, however, prevented from attending by the death of a near 
relative, and, at the last moment, Mr. E. WriGHT Brooks, who has taken a great 
interest in this matter, travelled from London to step into the gap. The chairman 
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was supported by the Rev. G. M. Surru, Mr. F. Sessions, Mr. J. J. Szexincs, Mr. A. 
Brown, and others. 

Sir WiLL1AM WEDDERBURN, in opening the meeting, said they had come together 
to put in anearnest protest against Slavery being countenanced by the British Govern- 
ment in any shape. Inacouple of pamphlets issued by the BRIrIsH AND FOREIGN 
AnTI-SLAVERY Society, and written by Mr. J. A. Pease, member of the Tyneside 
Committee, the evils of the existing system of Slavery in the British Protectorate of 
Zanzibar, of the Slave-trade, and of Slave-raiding had been most forcibly and truth-. 
fully set forth. . . . He pointed out, in conclusion, that if Slavery were put 
down in Zanzibar, the demand, and consequently the trade, would cease. 

Mr. F. Sessions suggested the following as a resolution that might be passed 
after hearing Mr. Brooxs’ address :—“ That this meeting, having heard with 
indignation that Slavery is still tolerated in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba,. 
which are under the Protectorate of Great Britain, notwithstanding the fact that its 
illegality was declared by treaty and proclamation in 1873, respectfully and earnestly 
appeals to Her Majesty’s Government to adopt such immediate and pacific measures. 
as will speedily enforce the abolition of Slavery in all the East African territories 
under British influence and control.” Mr. Sessions formally moved this resolution, 
together with a determination to send copies to the Prime Minister, Parliamentary 
leaders, and local members, and the adoption of a memorial to be signed by the 
chairman on its behalf. Referring to the Chairman’s two points, Mr. SEssions said 
he entirely agreed that their object must be secured by pacific measures. ‘he war- 
ships had almost entirely failed to do the work of prevention allotted to them. 
Details of methods of suppression were, however, not so much their concern as the: 
fact that Slavery existed, and their object was to bring pressure to bear on the 
Government, who undoubtedly had the power to put it down. 

Mr. Brooks, who introduced himself as a business man devoting some of his 
spare time to the promotion of the movement for the entire abolition of Slavery, 
said they were all proud to be in the belief that everything under the control of the 
British Government, and under the wave of the British flag, had been as free as air: 
could make it, that— 

“Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 

Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 

They touch our country and their shackles fall.” 
That had been their boast, but he was ashamed to say it was true no longer. In 
the beginning of the century they abolished Slave-trading upon the seas; and in 
1834 an Act was passed for the abolition of Slavery in British possessions, twenty 
millions being paid to the Slaveholders in respect of their grievance in giving up 
what was never rightly theirs—property in their fellow men. Modified Slavery, 
under a system of apprenticeship that was to endure for seven years, was, however, 
set up, and it was only when JosepH SrurGE aroused the national conscience by 
showing, as the result of personal investigation, that this system was infinitely worse 
than the Slavery it superseded—the owners setting about to work the Slaves to death 
during this seven years—that an Act was passed entirely and for ever abolishing 
any and every form of Slavery in any and every British dominion. He held in his 
hand the enacting clause of that Act, and it seemed to him beyond the wit of any man 
to find words more far-reaching, comprehensive, and all-embracing. He was happy 
to know that Act had never been repealed, but, unhappily, it had been allowed to fall — 
into desuetude. The islands of Zanzibar and Pemba were to all intents British. 
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possessions ; yet in those islands Slavery flourished. He was not there to ask the 
British Government to undertake the leviathan task of remedying all the evils which 
afflicted the black races of the Dark Continent, but it was their duty to do what they 
could to improve the condition of those people. The whole of the vast region of 
tropical Africa was raided ty Arab Slave-hunters. Mr. Brooxs proceeded to quote 
from the writings of Commander Cameron and Lieutenant WissMAN as to the 
barbarities that are daily enacted by the Slave-raiders, and to estimate that this region 
is yearly drained of two million inhabitants by the iniquitous traffic (for every Slave 
carried off twenty were murdered by the raiders, and but few of those driven off from 
a village lived to come into the “ humane” hands of the Slave-holders). Commander 
CAMERON wrote: “If I shut my eyes I see the villages burning, and the painful 
progress of the Slave Kafilas. I hear the shouts and the musketry of the murderers, 
and the cries of their victims. I pray that others may do so also, and that English 
women, English mothers, and English maids will think in their happy homes of the 
poor women, mothers, and maids of tropical Africa, who, for no fault of their own, are 
undergoing here on earth pains and tortures which it will tax the ingenuity of the 
devil and his angels to surpass in hell. . . . . . The lot of the most miserable 
victim of the worst of sweaters is paradise compared with that of these poor wretches.” 
Could they not all resolve to do what they could to stem this tide of iniquity? His 
opponent would ask what business is this of ours? The Arab raider entered the 
country from the East, and his head-quarters were on these two small, and apparently 
insignificant, islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, each not much larger than the Isle of 
Wight. The SULTAN oF ZANZIBAR was the chief representative of Mohammedan power 
in that part of the world, and all these traders were Mohammedans who looked to him 
as their authority and inspiration. In Zanzibar and Pemba they saw a population of 
400,000 inhabitants, of which 260,000 were Slaves. In 1873, as the Chairman had 
reminded them, the then SULTAN undertook by treaty that there shou'd be no further 
importation of Slaves into the islands. The estimated average life of the Slaves on 
these islands was not more than seven years, so that the Slave population of the 
islands ought to have been exhausted three times over in the period that had elapsed. 
Now, however, there were a larger number of Slaves than ever before, showing that 
the treaty had been recklessly broken. The treaty remained in force on paper, other- 
wise it was absolutely out of force. In 1890 those two islands came very much more 
under British influence. An exchange was made by which they gave up Heligoland to 
the Germans, who withdrew any opposition to the assumption of the Protectorate over 
Zanzibar and Pemba by Great Britain, and since then they had practically been a British 
possession. The Government of the SuLran, including the Prime Minister, General 
Sir LLoyp MaTHEws, and all the chief officials, were British subjects. Whose Govern- 
ment was it? Was it that of the SULTAN oF ZANZIBAR, Or was it responsible to the 
British Government? To all intents and purposes it was a British possession, and 
under that glorious law of 1838 every one of the Slaves in those islands was held in 
bondage in defiance and contravention of that Act. How came it that this was so? 
Simply because for some inscrutable purpose the Government chose to wave over 
those islands not the British but the Mohaminedan flag. It was a flimsy pretext for 
continuing the 260,000 Slaves in bondage. Mr. J. A. PEASE had pointed out how the 
SULTAN might be retained in his position, but the Union Jack substituted for the 
Mohammedan flag. His (Mr. Brooks’) object was to show that under the adminis- 
tration of Englishmen 260,000 fellow creatures were still held in the cruel bonds of 
Slavery. They were tired of declarations from the Governments of England. Nothing 
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was done, and nothing said that gave any promise of action, and it was now for the 
people to put such pressure on their representatives in Parliament as would force 
some action towards removing this national disgrace. He cordially seconded the 
motion. 

The Chairman said Mr. Brooks had distinctly shown that the power of dealing 
with this great evil rested with the British Government. 

The Rev. G. M. Smiru said he was glad to have had the opportunity of being 
present ; Mr. Brooks’ address had been a revelation to him. Mr. SMITH alluded to 
what had been done to put down Slavery in the Shiré Highlands by the influence of 
Presbyterian missionaries, and urged that they should do what they could through 
Parliament, and by increased missionary enterprise. 

Mr. JouHn BELLOws expressed the hope that their interest would not be a mere 
flash in the pan, but that it would lead to sustained action. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, and on the motion of Mr. A. Brown, 
Sir WiLL1amM WEDDERBURN and Mr. Brooxs were heartily thanked for their atten- 
dance. The latter, in acknowledging the vote, mentioned how, as lately as July and 
August last, the Sutran’s Prime Minister used a force of British blue-jackets to put 
down a revolution on the mainland, showing the intimate relationship of the Ministry 
with the British Government. 


A PROTEST FROM BRISTOL. 


A LARGELY-ATTENDED meeting was held at the Victoria Rooms, Clifton, on the 
evening of 29th November, with the object of protesting against the system of 
Slavery existing in Zanziber and Pemba. The Very Rev. the Dean of Bristol (Dr. 
PiGon) presided. In addition to Mr. DoNALD MACKENZIE, the special commissioner 
sent out by the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, who has recently 
visited the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, those present included Mr. Lewis Fry, M.P., 
BisHop Brompsy, the Bishop of Clifton (Mons. BRowNLow), the ARCHDEACON OF 
BrisToL, Rev. Canon Tretiey, Rev. A. P. NEALE, Rev. D. Brook, Rev. W. 
PERKINS, Rev. Dr. GLover, Rev. F. GoopALL, Rev. A. M. Dewina, Rev. E. Evans, 
Rev. J. Warn, Rev. J. Tresitco, Rev. ARNOLD THomas, General Grove, Colonel 
SaviLE, Dr. E. Lona Fox, Messrs. J. Srorrs Fry, Francis Sturce, H. O’B. 
O’DonocuugE, H. F. Correre.t, T. H. O. Peasz, Mark WHITWILL, J. Swaisu, G. H. 
Lronarp, W. H. BupGerr, W. W. HuGues, Mrs. TANNER, Miss Fry, and Miss. 
STURGE. 

Letters were received from Sir W. H. Wits, M.P., Mr. C. H. ALLEN (Secretary 
of the BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SocIETyY), and many others who were 
unable to be present, including the Mayor (Mr. W. H. Daviss), Mr. C. Townsenp, 
Sir E. Fry, Canon Barnett, Canon CornisH, Canon MATHER, the Revs. A. C. C. 
Anstey, T. C. CHapmMaNn, R. Cornatt, W. B. Douerty, F. C. Pau, E. F. Negp, 
N. SHERBROOKE, and Monsignor CLARKE ; Messrs. R. L. Leicuton, A. F. Woopwarp, 
and J. L. DANIELL. 

The Dean said when he received an invitation from Mr. Lewis Fry to preside 
at that meeting—from a gentleman whose name was so closely identified with the 
Christian body that had always taken so warm an interest in all Christian ventures 
(hear, hear)—he felt it to be a command. They had met together that evening to 
hear from the lips of one who was fresh from the scenes of Slavery, and, therefore, 
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was full of that information they wanted, as to a condition of affairs which they had 
hoped had practically ceased in the world—(hear, hear)—the slavery of a large 
number of their fellow creatures in Zanzibar and the adjoining island of Pemba. 
The platform that night represented the catholicity of this effort to free the Slaves. 
(Hear, hear.) Often at such meetings there was a suspicion that there was behind it 
some unworthy motive, which the composition of their platform that night assured 
them could not exist. They would hear from one who had visited these lands, and 
who had every opportunity of making himself au fait with the facts, statements which 
many of them were, perhaps, hardly prepared to believe, as to the very large number 
who were still under the thraldom of Slavery. Mr. MacKENzIE had been com- 
missioned to go out and investigate the actual condition of things in Zanzibar, and 
he would tell them from the information he had been able to collect what widespread 
distress existed in connection with the traffic in human beings, for there was no other 
way in which they could describe it. He supposed that many of them had hoped 
that the efforts of Wilberforce had given the coup de grdce to this traffic—(applause)}— 
but he was afraid it was only scotched, and not killed. These things in these days 
could not be done inacorner. It was impossible for men to carry on a traffic of this 
kind, in these days of quick communication, without our being made aware of it. 
The sad part of this Slavery was that it was carried on in islands that were 
under British protection. (Hear, hear.) Mr. MACKENZIE was brought into contact 
with three classes of Slaves—a large number of Slaves who were domestics, a very 
large number who were employed on the plantations, and a very large number who 
were labourers and porters. And though one might fancy almost that the horrors of 
Slavery could never be reproduced or re-enacted, Mr. MACKENzIE told them in his 
report that almost all the conditions of Slavery practically existed in Africa. The 
great object of his coming amongst them was the entire alteration of the legal status of 
these unhappy men, who were subjected to the well-known, familiar forms of cruelty. 
And though, perhaps, the question was beset with difficulties, yet when they remem- 
bered that there had been an Emancipation Act, and that such a large number of 
Slaves were set at liberty, they would see that the difficulties could be overcome. 
Unfortunately, there was no doubt that the prosperity of some merchants was built 
up entirely by this traffic, against which they were met that night to protest, because 
it was inconsistent with that liberty which was the great boast of England. (Hear, 
hear.) They felt that as long as Slavery existed under the protection of the British 
flag, it not only tarnished the honour of England, but was bound to stand in the way 
of the evangelisation of those nations. (Applause.) The great object which the 
AntTI-SLaverY Society desired to bring about was the entire alteration of the legal 
status of these unhappy men, and though the solution of the problem was beset with 
difficulties, yet when they remembered that there had been a great emancipat* ‘a in 
the past, they might hope that a similar result might now be achieved. (Hear, hear.) 
There was no doubt whatever, he might add, that the fortunes of some of their 
merchants in Bristol were, in the past, built up entirely by that unholy traffic. It 
might be supposed, therefore, that Bristol was now showing a kind of contrition and 
penitence by holding such a meeting as that, in order to express her sorrow for the 
past, and her desire to redeem her old wrong-doing. (Hear,hear.) The Slave traffic 
tarnished the honour of England, and was bound to retard the evangelisation of these 
races. (Hear, hear.) He did not wonder that missionary efforts made slow progress 
when they heard of the “ goings on,” to use a homely expression, in these two islands 
alone. (Hear, hear.) He did not see how they couli expect successfully to preach 
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the gospel of freedom when these men were in bondage. (Hear, hear.) It was far 
better to be honest, and not blame so much any defective nature of missionary 
enterprise, but to acknowledge that there was a huge blot and a serious difficulty in 
the wav which they must remove. (Hear, hear.) And it was by meetings like that, 
and by continually pegging away and continually hammering at the same subject, 
that they could make an impression, and bring a matter prominently before the 
Government. And apart from all party politics—with which they had nothing to do 
there—he thought he might say that we had a sufficient guarantee in the one at the 
head of the present Government that, if he took up a matter, he would deal with it 
firmly and promptly. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. DonatD MACKENZIE, in giving an account of the system of Slavery existing in 
Zanzibar and Pemba and British East Africa, said that for the last sixty years the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society had had to fight the monster of 
Slavery in all parts of the world, but now they had to urge its suppression in what 
were practically our own dominions. Before he went to Zanzibar he had nearly 
twenty years’ experience in Mohammedan countries in North-West and Northern 
Africa, and had a wide experience of slavery among the Mohammedans. (Hear, hear.) 
He found when he went to Zanzibar that the solemn treaties and engagements which 
had been made with this country were treated as waste paper by the people of that 
island, without any remonstrance from the British representative there, or from the 
British Government. The Slave-trade, in fact, went on as merrily as ever. The late 
Sultan of Zanzibar, Said Burghash, estimated that the number of Slaves on the two 
islands was 260,000, and the number had certainly not diminished since that ruler’s 
death. This estimate did not include the slaves in the British East African 
Protectorate. It had to be remembered, moreover, that Slaves had very few children, 
and therefore there was a large annual import of Slaves from the mainland. He 
would further remind them that about 11,000 Slaves were exported annually from the 
island markets and from East Africa to supply the markets of Arabia. All these 
Slaves were brought from the far interior of Africa, and it was this bringing of slaves 
from afar which was the most terrible part of the Slave-trade. The Arab traders 
scattered themselves in the search for Slaves over the whole interior of the Continent. 
Peaceful villages were plundered and made desolate, and members of families were 
torn from each other by these ruffians in human form, never to see each other again. 
Men and women were sold in the interior for a few yards of calico, and were driven to 
the coast like herds of cattle. When too weak to travel, they were left by the way to 
die, and to be devoured by wild animals. A friend of his, who had witnessed scenes 
of this kind, had told him that ifthe English people could only be brought to realise 
what it meant, Slavery in those regions would no longer be tolerated. (Hear, hear.) 
It was awful to contemplate the sacrifice of human life which was involved in that 
revolting trade. (Hear, hear.) Over a million beings had been captured and had 
died by the way in order to place those 200,000 Slaves in Zanzibar. It was calculated 
that upwards of 60,000 lives were annually sacrificed to supply the demands for Slaves 
in those islands and in Arabia. It was true that some captures of Slave dhows were 
made on the high seas by Her Majesty’s ships, but such measures could never prove 
an effectual means of stopping the Slave-trade. Nothing short of the abolition of the 
status of Slavery could do that. (Hear, hear.) Describing the system under which 
Slavery was conducted, the speaker said that women Slaves were used for some of 
the heaviest and hardest work as porters, and they were employed in large numbers 
in carrying stores on board Her Majesty’s warships. Other women were hired out as 
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domestic Slaves, water carriers, etc. Free labour practically did not exist, and 
Europeans had to hire Slaves todo their work. Large numbers of Slaves were hired 
out to explorers going into the far interior, and these unfortunate porters were often 
subjected to great sufferings and hardships. The regulation load for a porter was 
70 lbs., and when his cooking utensils and other articles were taken into account 
his load was nearly 100 lbs., which he had to carry for 12 miles a day through a 
tropical country. For this his pay was 11s.a month, the Slave’s master receiving half 
of that sum. If a porter was taken ill on the journey he was left on the road side to 
die, and his load distributed among his fellow Slaves. Another terrible feature of 
this system was that there was hardly any check upon the punishment which could be 
inflicted by the masters of these Slaves, whose treatment was in many cases of the 
most revolting kind. The mortality of Slave porters was 30 per cent. under ordinary 
circumstances, and the exploration of the interior had to be carried on at an enormous 
sacrifice of human life. It was a notable fact, however, that during Dr. LivINGsTONE’s 
wanderings no such terrible losses followed him in his travels. (Hear, hear.) The 
opening up of the country by means of railways might tend to check this terrible 
mortality, but it would not check Slavery, and it was for them, the people of England, 
to consider how they would stop Slavery in their own dominions. Animals in 
England had greater rights than had the inhabitants of East Africa, for there was a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, but there was nothing to protect 
these wretched Slaves. It was humiliating to confess that England was responsible 
for a good deal of this. England had declared a large portion of this territory to be 
British protectorate, and although Slavery was carried on under the flag of England, 
no steps had been taken to free it from this national disgrace. In some quarters in 
England an effort was made to excuse their action by saying that Zanzibar was only a 
British protectorate, but he contended that a British protectorate was like a colony, 
only it was ruled by a native sovereign, who, in this case, had been placed in his 
position in direct opposition to the Arabs. If British interests could put this 
sovereign in opposition to the Arabs, of whom there were about 10,000, surely they 
could abolish Slavery without difficulty. (Hear, hear.) He hoped that no party 
feeling would prevent Her Majesty’s Government from coming to the conclusion that 
they had no right to keep these natives from their freedom. At present it was a 
national disgrace that under the British flag Slavery could be carried on, and it was 
for the people of England to enter a determined protest against so iniquitous a 
practice. (Applause.) 


Mr. Lewis Fry, M.P., moved the following resolution :— 


That this meeting hereby records the sense of the humanity, wisdom, and 
consistency which led the British Government in time past to abolish the status 
ot Slavery in India, on the Gold Coast of Africa, in Cyprus, and elsewhere, 
whereby freedom was ensured to all natives of those countries under British 
protection ; and declares its earnest desire that the same national policy should 
be pursued without further delay with regard to the Slaves now held in 
bondage in the British protectorate of Zanzibar. 


They had an interesting and thrilling statement from Mr. MAcKENzIE of the condition 
of things which existed under a British protectorate in these islands. He had told 
them of facts which had come under his own personal observation, and he (the 
speaker) thought those who had heard them that night and who had heard the 


_uller and more complete statement of the BririsH ANTI-SLAVERY Society, would 
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agree that those statements were most able and temperate ones, and bore the stamp 
of truth and accuracy upon them. The facts which had been disclosed came as a 
surprise—a most painful surprise—to the minds of most people of this country, and 
when they were thoroughly realised there would be a widespread and universal 
determination that this state of things should be brought to an end, and without 
delay. (Hear, hear.) The resolution which he had read called upon the Government 
to engage in a continuance of that policy so long pursued in this country. It was 
some 120 years since the Court of Queen’s Bench declared that every man, of whatever 
race or colour, who could put his foot upon the soil of Great Britain was by that very 
fact a free man. Some thirty years later the Government of that country took 
proceedings for the abolition of that frightful traffic in human flesh and the importation 
of Slaves into British possessions, and thirty years after another great forward step 
was taken, and Slavery was abolished in their own colonies, and on that occasion 
some three-quarters of a million Slaves were emancipated, and the people of this 
country paid some £20,000,000 to those who had owned these Slaves. Slavery had been 
carried on in India, on the Gold Coast, in their possessions on the West Coast, and in 
the Malay Peninsula ; but the British Government had made those practices a thing 
of the past, and it was in the light of these facts that they regarded the condition of 
things at Zanzibar. For years they had maintained an armed force upon the Eastern 
Coast in order to prevent the Slave-traffic, and millions of money had been spent in 
that direction. They had posed before the world as pioneers in the great work of 
liberating the Slaves ; and they had condemned other countries who, it was supposed, 
had connived at or had been indebted to Slavery, and they had drawn comparisons 
with complacency between our own actions in the abolition of Slavery and the conduct 
of their cousins across the Atlantic in whose territories it had existed. They had 
placed themselves before Europe as the great liberating Power, and they were bound 
to carry that policy further and to see that their own hands were clean in this matter. 
(Hear, hear.) They objected to the system because it was destructive of the right 
relationship between man and his fellow, and between men and members of the 
opposite sex. It was on those grounds that they stood up to raise their voices against 
the protection of Slavery in British territory. He would not go so far as to say that 
as a nation they were responsible for the existence of Slavery in Zanzibar. That 
would be going too far, but he would say that they were responsible for its continuance 
there—(hear, hear)—and they ought to take what steps they could to bring it toa 
close. (Applause.) It was said it was wrong to allege that this was “ Slavery under 
the British flag.” Well, literally that might be the case. He supposed that the flag 
flying over the Government offices at Zanzibar was the flag of the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
but the government of the island was carried on under the direction of the British 
Consul-General, who was practically the ruler of the country, and it was the duty of 
Englishmen to see that the iniquity of Slavery was abolished there. 

The Rev. Canon TErT.ey, in seconding, said that Mr. Lewis Fry’s family and 
personal influence had never been more honourably engaged than in the movement 
which brought them there that night. (Applause.) He, too, might claim to have 
some family association with the movement for the suppression of Slavery, by reason 
of his connection with one of whom it was said, at his death, that ‘he was the first 
man to turn to in the cause of suffering humanity in any quarter of the world”’—he 
meant the late Sir BaRTLE FRERE. (Applause.) They were all grieved to know of 
the widespread existence of Slavery in Zanzibar, and they did not wish to be turned 
aside by suggested considerations of expediency. What good was it, as had been 
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finely said, for any man or any nation to wait in taking the path of right until that 
nation or that individual had concluded a covenant with success? (Applause.) There 
might be failures, but they might be glorious failures. This, however, was no 
question of failure, but of something far worse, something that bore an ugly name, 
but which they must not fear to speak of, something that involved national disgrace. 
(Hear, hear.) There was more than a shade of national hypocrisy apparent when 
they, as Englishmen, stood up and thanked God that they were not as other men 
were, and yet tolerated such indescribable horrors in the darkness of the cruel 
habitations of the earth. (Hear, hear.) Their first duty was to make the Slave free, 
and their second and final duty was to bring the Slave to the knowledge of the Prince 
of Peace. (Applause.) 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


The Rev. ARNOLD THomas moved the following resolution :— 


That, whereas it is computed that a quarter of a million of Slaves are at the 
present time engaged in working upon the plantations, or as porters, etc., in the 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, having first been enslaved in Central Africa, under 
circumstances of the greatest barbarity—and nearly all of them taken to Zanzibar 
and Pemba illegally, in contravention of the Sultan’s decree of 1873, abolishing the 
Slave-trade—this meeting would emphatically urge her Majesty’s Government to 
abolish the status of Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba without further delay, 
inasmuch as the continuance of a state of Slavery necessarily leads to a corre- 
sponding activity in the Slave-trade. 


He scarcely thought it was necessary, after what had been said in the way of 
argument and persuasive appeal, that he should tax their patience at any length, and 
he would not have ventured to intrude himself there in the face of sucha galaxy of 
ecclesiastical dignitaries if it were not that he knew it was the desire of those who 
organised that meeting, that it should be, as far as possible, representative of the 
various religious bodies. He was there as representing the Congregationalists, and 
he could speak without the smallest hesitation on behalf of their Congregational 
churches. He thought, with all their faults, that it would be allowed that they had 
generally been in favour of liberty, except, perhaps, upon one or two occasions, when, 
under a mistaken sense of duty, they felt it necessary to put some little pressure upon 
the Quaker. (Laughter.) He was certain that no single Congregational Church in 
Great Britain, either city or village, would not say “ Amen” in the most solemn and 
emphatic way to this resolution which he commended to their consideration. Any 
one who named the name of Christ must feel that this iniquity could not be tolerated 
any longer. There was every reason for them to be hopeful, for whatever their 
opinion might be about the present Government, at any rate it was a strong 
Government, and he did not think it had very much to do. He meant to say that it 
had not a very long programme of work to go through, and therefore it was more free 
to take up and deal with such great social questions as this question of slavery. He 
believed it would be a paltry thing for a great nation like England to endeavour to 
evade the responsibility resting upon it on the plea that Zanzibar and Pemba were 
only protected and not colonies or dependencies. He believed the effect of that 
meeting, and similar meetings, would be that Lord Salisbury would proceed to do 
what they all deeply desired and held should be done. (Applause.) 

Colonel SAviLE seconded the motion, and said he did not recognise any difference 
between a protectorate and a sovereignty. There might be, legally, a difference ; but 
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if Britain undertook the protectorate of any country it was her duty to protect those 
in that country who were sunk in the horrors of Slavery. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Bishop BRowNLow said he was glad, as representing the Roman Catholics, to 
take part in those proceedings, and to assure his hearers of the sympathy of Catholics 
in the efforts now being made to suppress the Slave trade at Zanzibar. There was no 
one who took the subject of the slave trade more deeply to heart than Pope LEo XIIL., 
who frequently sent encyclicals to his Bishops instructing them to impress upon their 
flocks the necessity of working and praying for the emancipation of Slaves. (Applause.) 
It had been rightly pointed out that Bristol had much to answer for respecting her 
past encouragement of the Slave trade. [Ever since Saxon times Bristol had been a 
Slave mart, and Domesday Book showed that the percentage of the population in 
Gloucestershire consisting of Slaves, who were not serfs be it remembered, was 29 per 
cent., while in the rest of England the percentage was only 9 per cent. Bristol 
supported Slavery right down to the time when its citizens turned out Edmund Burke 
because he supported Wilberforce in advocating the abolition of the Slave trade. 
(Hear, hear.) The people of Bristol were, however, now in a commendable state of 
reaction on the subject. They had made reparation to the memory of Burke by the 
erection of his statue, and now, at that meeting, they were advocating the principles 
which Burke advocated so zealously. (Applause.) He moved that copies of the 
resolutions which had been passed be signed by the Chairman, on behalf of the 
meeting, and forwarded to the Marquis OF SALISBURY. 

Mr. H. F. Correre i seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The Rev. Farrrax GooDALL moved a vote of thanks to the Dean for presiding. 

Mr. Mark WHITWILL, in seconding, said he noticed that large numbers of porters 
would be engaged for transport work in the Ashanti expedition. He would like to 
know whether these men were slaves like the porters in Eastern Africa, and whether 
Slavery existed in British possessions in West Africa? 

Mr. MaAcKENZIE replied that in West Africa our possessions were colonised, 
and Slavery could not exist in British colonies. The porters referred to were probably 
drawn from different districts around the West Coast, where the people were friendly 
to England. It did not follow that they were Slaves because they were engaged in 
carrying goods or ammunition. Porters on the West Coast of Africa were not in the 
same position as those in East Africa, and he was not aware that any Slavery existed 
on the West Coast. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. WHITWILL said he was glad to hear it, and he hoped that the leaders of the 
expedition would see that care was taken of the porters. 

The resolution having been carried, the meeting closed with the Benediction, 
pronounced by BisHop BrRomsy. 

[Copies of the above resolutions, signed by the Chairman, were afterwards 
forwarded to the PRIME MINISTER. ] 


ee 





Japanese FJmmigration to French Colonies. 


A CORRESPONDENT of La Revue des Colonies et des Pays de Protectorat writes that the 
Japanese immigrants at Petit-Peron have mutinied—150 having refused to work. 
The gendarmerie have been unable to dislodge them without the use of force, which 
they hesitated using. The Governor, M. Couziner, had gone with a strong force of 
gendarmes on the ist of October, in the hope of inducing the immigrants to work. 
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Threatened LErtinction of the Rafirs of the Hindu- 
kusb. 


WE publish below a very startling and apparently official, though anonymous, 
statement in the Zzmes of December 17th, which shows clearly that nothing 
short of a bitter attack upon the Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush Mountains by 
the Amir oF AFGHANISTAN is arranged to take place almost immediately, or 
as the Zzmes states it: “ All the necessary arrangements have been made to 
commence operations as soon as the passes are open, and the Amir has 
satisfied himself that he will meet with no opposttion from the Government 
of India in carrying out what has long been one of his most cherished 
designs.’ The italics are ours, but we sincerely hope that the Amir will 
meet the opposition he fears, which might readily take the form of with- 
drawing the subsidy of at least 1,800,000 rupees, which he now receives 
from the Indian Treasury. The withdrawal of this subsidy is not without 
precedent, as it was done in a former case with the Amir’s predecessor, 
SHERE ALI, because he would not receive a British Resident. When he did 
receive one, in the person of Sir Louris CAvAGNARI, that unfortunate officer 
was very soon killed, and it may be well to remember that another British 
Resident, an Indian gentleman, was assassinated only a few weeks ago in the 
Amir’s capital. It is rather alarming to find that the Proneer Mazi, a semi- 
official Indian paper, said, in an article on November 25th, that “the Kafirs 
are doomed, for although they may stubbornly defend the difficult passes and 
defiles that lead to the cultivated valleys, the Afghans are certain to be 
successful in the long run.”’ 

Several organs of the London Press have already published strong 
articles, condemning the action of the Indian Government should it be found 
that it has given consent to the warlike measures adopted by the Amir, for 
the enslavement, if not the extinction, of a brave and ancient people. 

The Glode states the matter very plainly, and declares that one of the 
objects of the Amir is to provide the Zenanas of Kabul with the much- 
coveted and fair-skinned Kafir women. We reprint this article in full. 

To those who would object that this is a political question only, and does 
not come within the province of the BririsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SoclETy, we would reply that this was not the opinion of the eminent 
philanthropists who conducted the affairs of that Society twenty years ago, 
nor was it the opinion of the Marquis or Satispury, then Secretary of 
State for India, as evidenced by his sympathetic reply to a Memorial 
addressed to Her Majesty’s Government by the Society in 1874. For the 
information of our readers we reprint that Memorial, together with Lorp 
SaLisBurRY’s answer. The Report which his Lordship requested the Govern- 
ment of India to forward to him was never received, as will be seen in a 
letter to the Zzmes of December 18th, written by the present Secretary of the 
Society, and printed on another page. 
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Most opportunely, a very remarkable book has just been published bearing 
upon this question.* If proof were wanted that the Kafirs, the Hazaras, and 
other independent tribes are taken into Slavery by the Amir OF AFGHAN- 
ISTAN, it may be found in Dr. Gray’s interesting book, from which we can 
only now give the following short extracts :— 


“The Slaves of Kabul are those who have been kidnapped from Kaffristan, ov 
who are prisoners of war, taken when some tribe breaks out in rebellion against the 
Amir.”—(Page 193). 

“« Fust now the majority of Slaves in Afghanistan are Hazaras, probably because 
they have lately been fighting against the Amir. 

“There are also children and women taken prisoners from other rebellious tribes, 
and Kaffir Slaves kidnapped as children from Kaffiristan.” (Page 210). 

“As regards the treatment of the Slaves in Kabul, it is simply a question of 
property; aman has the power to sell, kill, or do as he pleases with his Slave, but speaking 
generally, the Slaves are well treated, especially among the upper classes.” —( Page 211). 

“The price of Slaves varies according to their quality; ordinarily it is thirty 
rupees the span. This is roughly about a foot, so that a baby that length would cost 
thirty rupees. However, in Kabul a short time ago,a Hazara baby was bought for 
half-a-crown, the purchaser got the mother for fifteen shillings, and a little boy of 
six for five shillings. This woman with her children were the family ofa Hazara of 
wealth and position. Unfortunately, the tribe rebelled, the men were mostly killed, 
and the women and children became a glut in the market.”—( Page 212). 

This introduction will enable our readers to grasp the situation and the 
danger to which the Kafirs are exposed, as we now proceed to show. 


THE AMEER AND KAFIRISTAN. 
(Article in the Zimes, December 17th, 1895.) 


THERE is no longer any reason to doubt that the Ameer Abdurrahman has decided to 
reduce to submission the mountain state and people of Kafiristan, which has maintained 
its independence for centuries against the most powerful Mahomedan conquerors. All 
the necessary arrangements have been made to commence operations as soon as the 
passes are open, and the Ameer has satisfied himself that he will meet with no 
opposition from the Government of India in carrying out what has long been one of 
his most cherished designs. More than one consideration has led to what may be 
deemed a change in our policy, and it is impossible to resist the conclusion that we 
could only preserve the independence of Kafiristan by giving serious offence to our 
ally the Ameer. In the first place, our increased acquaintance with the Kafirs, who 
have acquired a sentimental interest in the eyes of Englishmen by their calling 
themselves the brothers of the Feringhis, has not raised our opinion of them ; and in 
the second their region is so unquestionably an integral part of Afghanistan that 
any interference with the Ameer in his attempt to absorb them as he has absorbed 
other recalcitrant tribes would probably be regarded by him as an attempt to dictate 
to him in the management of his internal affairs. 

The Ameer has been engaged for a long time in making the necessary arrange- 
ments to effect his object by such a display of force as may convince the Kafirs of the 





* “At the Court of the Amir.” A Narrative by JOHN ALFRED Gray, M.B. London 
(late Surgeon to H.H. the AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN). BENTLEY & SON. 1895. 
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hopelessness of any resistance. His General, the Sipah Salar Gholam Hyder, has 
collected at Birkot, on the Kunar or Chitral river, and not many miles south of Drosh 
fort, a really imposing little army. He has not fewer than eight regiments of infantry, 
one of cavalry, a battery of artillery, and some sappers. The effective strength of this 
corps is not less than 5,000 men. Another army has been assembled in Kohistan, 
and when the season is more advanced it will probably be strengthened by some of 
the regular troops in garrison at Kabul. A third force has been concentrated in 
Badakshan, the province north of the Hindu-kush, and as the Ameer is freed from all 
apprehension on the side of the Oxus frontier, he will be able to utilise the better part 
of his Turkestan garrison. The coming attack on Kafiristan will thus be made from 
three sides by well-armed troops possessing an efficient artillery, and as the Kafirs 
are miserably armed there is little reason to suppose that they will be able to make a 
successful defence. The contest will be an unequal one, and the only chance the 
Kafirs will have of avoiding a disastrous overthrow will be by a prompt and discreet 
Surrender as soon as the Afghan columns commence their march towards their 
mountain fastnesses. 





“SELLING BRITISH HONOUR.” 
(The Globe, December 17th.) 

DeEspiTE the formal and definite terms in which announcement is made to-day 
that the Indian Government withdraws from opposing the Ameer’s desire to annex 
Kafiristan, we hesitate to believe that the statement is anything more than a “ ballon 
‘d’essai.” It would be difficult to conceive any proceeding better calculated to lower 
British prestige and British honour throughout Asia. Kafiristan is an independent 
State on the north-east of Afghanistan, its eastern frontier being conterminous with 
that of Chitral for a considerable distance. Extremely rugged and inhabited by a 
fighting race, it has successfully resisted many Afghan attempts to efface its in- 
dependence. Neither Mohamedans nor Hindoos, the Kafirs follow a religion which 
bears some affinity to Christianity, and their unswerving affection for and their abiding 
loyalty to the English would have greatly helped missionary enterprise to create a 
centre of Christianity in the heart of Asia. But it is not only in faith that the Kafirs are 
antagonistic to the Afghans and Chitralis. Where they came from originally is one 
of the most interesting of ethnological problems. At one time they were regarded as 
a remnant of the Lost Tribes; a more recent conjecture traces their origin to 
Alexander’s invasion, the supposition being that a portion of his army remained behind 
when he withdrew, and founded an independent State, which gradually drew to itself 
adherents from the adjacent territories. All this, however, is merely matter of 
surmise ; the salient facts to keep in mind are that the Kafirs have always held the 
Afghans in deadly hatred—for very good reason, as we will explain later on—that 
there is both racial and religious antagonism of the sharpest kind between the two 
peoples, and that friendship for England is a time-honoured tradition in the mountains 
and valleys of Kafiristan. Never once has this strange people swerved from loyalty 
to the Feringhis ; they call us their brothers, and, up to the present moment, the 
Indian Government has reciprocated the sentiment by forbidding the Ameer to attempt 
annexation. It appears incredible, therefore, that these long-subsisting ties of affection 
should be roughly and suddenly snapped because—we quote the words of the com- 
muniqué—“ we could only preserve the independence of Kafiristan by giving serious 
offence to our ally, the Ameer.” 

Infinitely better would it be to risk Abdurrahman’s wrath again and again than to 
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hand over to his tender mercies a people who have placed perfect trust in British 
honour, British friendship, and British protective power. Why does the Ameer so 
greedily covet this rugged country? Its independence does not in the slightest 
degree jeopardise the strategic position of Afghanistan ; its annexation is not needed 
to round off the Western Afghan frontier. The communiqué affirms that the little 
State is “ unquestionably an integral portion of Afghanistan.” This discovery is 
rather tardy in coming after the many years during which the Indian Government 
has firmly resisted its incorporation with Afghanistan. To surrender it at this late 
date is as clear and as violent a breach of “continuity of policy” as could be con- 
ceived. But it is when the hidden motive lying at the back of this Afghan demand is 
unveiled that the full extent of the outrage about to be committed comes to light. The 
Kafir women, being comely, fair-skinned, and, in many cases, blue-eyed, are in as 
large request for the zenanas of Cabul as the Georgian and Circassian beauties are for 
those of Constantinople. But the Kafirs have tender care for ther womenfolk and 
little ones, being very unlike the Afghans in that respect. Only, therefore, by 
kidnapping raids could the magnates of Cabul obtain these coveted wives, and such 
attempts far more often failed than succeeded, with heavy loss of life to their 
perpetrators. If, however, Kafiristan be placed under Afghan rule, there will be 
next to no impediment to the zenana recruiters, while the fanatical Moslem will not 
hesitate to go very far towards reducing the male population toacondition of Slavery. 
No doubt the AMEER will be fertile of promises and pledges of good treatment and 
clement rule. But Mohammedanism of the Afghan type has little tolerance for 
unbelievers, and it may be accepted as certain that the conversion of the Kafirs to 
Islam would be carried out by the most ruthless methods. However brutal, however 
cruel, however horrible these may be, England alone will be responsible for 
having authorised their accomplishment by withdrawing her protection from the 
Armenia of Central Asia. 

It is really sickening to read the complacent and bland language in which the 
communiqué shows how overwhelming are the forces already assembled by the Ameer 
to perform his part of this degrading and base contract. One army stands ready near 
the Chitral river to pour into Kafiristan ; a second is assembled in Kohistan ; a third 
has been concentrated in Badakshan ; the Turkestan garrison is under orders to render 
aid should it be required. All of these troops, numbering in the aggregate prob- 
ably 20,000 or more, are well armed, well disciplined, and amply supplied with 
artillery. What forces can the Kafirs oppose to this threatening deluge of fierce 
fighters? ‘“ As the Kafirs are miserably armed ”’—thus runs the inspired communi- 
cation—“ there is little reason to suppose that they will be able to make a successful 
resistance.” But fight they will ; of that we make no doubt whatever ; they are not 
the sort of people to succumb to a display of “ force majeure,” however overwhelming. 
In that case, horrors—in comparison with which the worst things alleged against 
Turkish rule in Asia Minor pale—will be perpetrated by the victorious Afghans, with 
the connivance of the country which has so bestirred itself for the righting of Armenian 
wrongs. When the Afghan’s blood is up, he knows no mercy: men, women, and 
children, are alike slain, or worse. The Kafirs are fully aware of that, and knowing 
that the honour of the women, the lives of their little ones, and their own freedom 
are at stake, they are bound to offer what resistance they can until the Ameer’s battle 
flag flies out over their last fastness. Such, then, is the detestable business which the 
Indian Government, of course after consultation with the Home Government, 
authorises, lest offence should be taken by an ally whose fidelity has sometimes seemed 
more than doubtful. 
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THE AMEER AND KAFIRISTAN. 
To the Editor of the “ TimEs.” 


Sir,—The article in the Zimes of yesterday headed “ The Ameer and 
Kafiristan ” tells us that the AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN has three considerable 
armies concentrated upon Kafiristan—no doubt with the intention of 
practically annihilating the Kafirs unless they adopt the recommendation 
contained in the Zimes article of giving ‘a prompt and discreet surrender ” 
—which is tantamount to slavery. 

We have here another instance of how history repeats itself. I have 
before me a memorial addressed to Lorp Satispury by the BriTisH anp 
FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society, in March, 1874, and, without troubling 
you to publish this document in full, I would just quote one paragraph. The 
committee said : 

“ Your memorialists would especially and earnestly solicit your lordship’s attention 
to the slave hunts by the Afghans against the Siah Posh Kafirs, supposed to be a 
colony of about 300,000 white persons planted in the Hindu-kush mountains by 
Alexander the Great, and to possess some knowledge of the Christian religion, in 
which they have been further instructed by native Christian evangelists. These 
people have had to suffer lamentably from the kidnapping expeditions of the Afghans.” 


To this memorial Lorp Satissury, then Secretary of State for India, sent 
a very sympathetic reply, promising that a copy of the document should be 
forwarded to the Indian Government requesting that they would furnish him 
with a full report. 

In October, 1878, the society informed ViscounT CRANBROOK, then Secretary 
of State for India, that no final reply to its memorial in 1874 had yet been 
received ; and the answer from the India Office was that no report had yet 
been received from the authorities in India. His lordship also took occasion 
to say that the AMEER or KaBuL was in no sense a feudatory of her Majesty’s 
Government in India, and that he had not received, as for many years the 
society had been erroneously led to believe, any subsidy from the Government 
of India. 

Now, what are the real facts of the case? 

In 1869 a subsidy was granted to the AMEER by the Ear or Mayo, and 
this was continued, as we have reason to believe, until 1877, when it was 
withdrawn because SHERE ALI refused to allow a British Resident at his capital 
—a fact which proves that the statement made by the society in 1874 was 
perfectly true. An annual subsidy was again granted in 1879, but withdrawn 
after the assassination of Sir Lours CAvAGNARI, the British Resident at Kabul, 


-and this state of affairs lasted until the year 1883. At the present moment 
‘the AMEER is a feudatory and ally of the Government, enjoying a subsidy of 


1,800,000 rupees per annum, being half as much again as he formerly received. 
This surely gives the British Government a still greater right to tell the 
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AMEER plainly that it will not allow the carrying on of an expedition, on the 
scale announced in your columns, the object of which can only be to enslave 
or exterminate the Kafirs and to stock the Afghan harems with boys and 
young girls. : 

When the British public, already sick to death of Mohammedan butcheries 
in Armenia, fully grasps the situation in Kafiristan, it will surely make its 
voice heard in no uncertain tone. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broad Street, E.C., Dec. 18. 


(Reprinted from “ Anti-Slavery Reporter,” 1874.) 


fiction Taken by the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1874. 


MEMORIAL TO THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY ON THE SLAVE-TRADE 
AND SLAVERY IN AFGHANISTAN. 


To the Right Honourable the MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for India. 


My Lorp,—The Committee of the BririsH AND ForREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society beg respectfully to call your Lordship’s attention to the Slave-trade 
and Slavery, as existing very extensively throughout the Afghan territories, 
the AMEER of which receives annually a large subsidy from the British 
Indian Government. 

Your Memorialists are informed that Slave-marts, some of which are 
very large, are found in most of the principal cities, where the Slaves are 
bought and sold like cattle, while at times the most revolting cruelties are 
practised. 

To meet the demand for Slaves, raids are made by the AMEER’s soldiers 
on adjacent territory, and by merchants and traders on the weaker tribes 
near Chitral, the Hindu Kush, and other localities. These Slave-hunts are 
carried out on a very extensive scale, as may be instanced in the case of a 
late Governor of Faizabad, Mir GHULAM Bey, who had eight thousand horse 
in his employ, whose only occupation was to scour the country for the 
purpose of kidnapping. The Sunni merchants of Badakhshan also capture 
all whom they can seize, and not only sell the Shiahs, who are considered 
infidels, and therefore legitimate subjects for sale, but also compel their 
Sunni co-religionists to undergo the severest torments to induce them to 
avow themselves Shiahs, and so become liable for sale. 
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Your Memorialists would especially and earnestly solicit your Lordship’s 
attention to the Slave-hunts by the Afghans against the Siah Posh Kafirs, 
supposed to be a colony of about three hundred thousand white persons, 
planted in the Hindu Kush Mountains by ALEXANDER THE GREAT, and to 
possess some knowledge of the Christian religion, in which they have been 
further instructed by native Christian evangelists. These people have had 
to suffer lamentably from the kidnapping expeditions of the Afghans. 

Your Memorialists learn that, so long as their invaders possessed only 
the ordinary weapons of the country, the Siah Posh Kafirs resisted the forces 
of the Afghan chiefs. Since, however, the AMEER has become a feudatory of 
the Indian Government, and received yearly large sums of money, and 
several thousands of the latest improved fire-arms, it is feared the colony will 
eventually be subdued and enslaved ; a calamity the more to be deplored, as 
it will thus be brought about by the aid afforded to a Mahommedan ruler 
from a Christian nation, whose policy has been to exterminate the Slave- 
trade and Slavery wherever found. 

Your Memorialists would also observe that the said raid against the Siah 
Posh Kafirs, and their consequent retaliation on Mahommedan travellers, 
renders the road in the direct route between Turkistan and the Punjab so 
insecure as to stop commercial intercourse altogether, or to compel merchants 
and traders to make a long detour, either vz@ ‘’arkand or Kabul, in their 
journeys, involving a serious loss of time and property. 

Your Memorialists learn with much satisfaction that since His Imperial 
Majesty the EMPEROR oF Russia has been pleased to induce the KHANs OF 
Kuiva and BoxnHara to suppress the Slave-trade and Slavery in their 
territories, a very great check has been given to the Slave-hunts in the 
exposed districts. 

Your Memorialists respectfully submit that, as the AMEER SHER ALI is a 
feudatory of, and is in the receipt annually of a considerable subsidy of money 
and arms from, Her Majesty’s Government in India, that his attention should 
be called to the subject, and that Her Majesty’s Government should use their 
influence as promptly as practicable with the SovEREIGN OF AFGHANISTAN for 
the extinction of Slavery in his dominions. 

In thus respectfully urging this important subject on the attention of 
your Lordship, the Committee feel assured that the object they have in view 
will meet with your Lordship’s sympathy and interest, and with that of the 
British nation at large. 

On behalf of the Committee of the BririsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society, 

We are, very respectfully, 
JosEPH CooPER, EpMUND SturGE, Rospert Atsop, Hon. Secs. 
BENJAMIN MILLARD, Sec, 


27, New Broap STREET, Lonpon, 
12th March, 1874. 
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REPLY oF Lorp SALISBURY. 


Inpia Orrice, March 13th, 1874. 

GENTLEMEN,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yester- 
‘day’s date, calling attention to the Slave-trade and Slavery alleged to exist 
very extensively throughout the Afghan territories, and requesting that the 
attention of the AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN may be called to the subject, with 
the view to the extinction of Slavery in his dominions. 

In reply, I have to assure you that I fully sympathise with the views 
‘expressed in your letter, a copy of which I will at once forward to the 
Government of India, with a request that they will furnish me with a full 
report on the subject. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 


SALISBURY. 
The Honorary Secretaries of the— 


BriTIsH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
Fi 


[NoTE BY THE Epitor.—A further Memortal was forwarded to the 


India Office by the Society, tn 1878, but was equally unsuccessful tn oblatning 
a Report from the Government. | 


TESTIMONY OF Mr. H. C. THomson. 


In Mr. H. C. THomson’s “Chitral Campaign” he refers as follows to 
the Kafirs, whom he met about the Lavarai Pass. Chapter xxt., p. 233: 
‘They are called ‘Kafirs’ or idolaters by their Muhammadan neighbours, 
for whom they cherish an implacable hatred; not without just cause, for 
they (the Muhammadans) are continually making forays into their country 
and carrying off their women and children. The women are said to be 
very beautiful; indeed the Afghans have a saying that the most valuable 
possessions a man can have are a Baluch mare and a Kafiristani Slave girl. 
The Kafirs naturally retaliate, but they are handicapped for want of proper 
weapons. They have only bows and arrows, which they use with great 
precision, and daggers.’ 


THIS question has been taken up in the most spirited manner by 
several influential newspapers both in London and the country, some of 
them referring in eulogistic terms to the Secretary’s letter in the Zzmes, 
and saying that the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY was only doing its 
bounden duty in taking up the cause of the poor Kafirs, who are 
threatened with massacre and enslavement by an ally and feudatory of 
Great Britatn. 
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The Wegro Future. 


Unper this heading the Sfectator, 7th December, has a thoughtful and very 
suggestive article upon the condition of the African Negro, as a nation or 
collection of tribes spread over the Continent. It is strange, as the Spectator 
confesses, that after living for more than 3,000 years in a climate suited to 
their health, they should have developed nothing to approach the civilisation 
of other races who, probably, began life with no greater advantages than those 
possessed by the aboriginal Africans. There is one remarkable defect in the 
early and later life of the negro nation not noticed by the Spectator, but 
which, we believe, still exists, namely—the want of any written language. 
We speak with all reserve, and subject to correction ; but, so faras we know, 
there is no written African language pure and simple; leaving, of course, all 
Egyptian writings and symbols out of the question, as they have nothing to 
do with the aboriginal negro. Theconquest of parts of Central Africa by the 
Arabs brought a knowledge of Arabic, and our own missionaries and others 
have reduced various languages into writing ; but we question whether, at 
the present time, there is any known original negro written language. 

We print, below, the greater part of the article in the Sfectator, which we 
have read with the greatest interest ; but there are one or two matters touched 
upon with which we should be disposed to differ from the writer—such, for 
instance, as the question of the Mohammedan and Buddhist religions being 
more suitable for the African than the Christian religion. We should be 
sorry to think so ; at the same time we believe Christianity would make far 
more way if it were taught in a simpler form, direct from the Bible, and not 
mixed up with so much dogma and ceremonial, which the child-like 
simplicity of the African mind cannot possibly understand. Moreover, within 
a comparatively short distance of each other you find not only the gorgeous 
ritual of Rome, but the representatives of Protestant Churches, each with its 
own special forms and creeds. We remember how M’resa said toa Christian 
missionary that he found it difficult to know what to believe in, for the Arab, 
he said, comes and tells me there is only one God, you tell me there are two, 
and the Romans tell me there are three. It is a difficult question, and we 
agree with the Secfator that its solution will be gradual and spread over 
mauy generations. 

o* © © © It isin Africa that the lowest depth of evil barbarism is reached, and 
that we find the races with the least of humanity about them, except the form. They 
are not all cannibals, or even all cruel, but they are all degraded. Speaking broadly, 
we find throughout Africa everywhere in that endless territory, under all varieties of 
climate and soil and circumstances, races which are lower and worse than the races of 
Asia, with baser ideas and more evil habits, and less power of rising out of them toa 
more Civilised or nobler life. The wild nomads of Tartary, who do not even grow 
corn, are genilemen compared with most negro tribes, while the oppressed natives of 
the deltas of Southern Asia are statesmen in their comparative power of organising 
communities. The highest ideal to which the black African community has risen is 
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that of the trading village, or the stationary camp in which, for a few years, some 
chieftain has succeeded in maintaining, by bloodthirsty cruelties, a semblance of 
Obedience and order. Moreover, it has always been so. We know that the negroes 
were there three thousand years ago at least, and in all that long period they have 
founded no empire, built no city, developed no art—that is, have stayed far behind the 
aboriginal Americans who, like the negroes, had no known contact with races other 
than their own. 

* © & © There is no reason whatever in the circumstances of Africa why 
her people should not have risen to the Asiatic level—have covered her broad plateaus 
with tents like the Tartars, or felled the forests which spread over her deltas, and built, 
with stone and clay and wood, cities like those of China or Bengal. There is nothing 
on the Ganges except men, which there is not on the Congo or the Niger. The 
climate of Ashantee is not worse than that of Siam, while many an African delta is as 
full of fertile soil as Bengal or Southern China. The black people, moreover, labour 
under no natural disqualification. They are distinctly more powerful than average 
Asiatics ; they are brave, and they are singularly little affected by malarial disease. 
They have none of the Polynesian liability to die out, nor have they been kept back 
by that absolute incapacity to take the first steps out of purely animal life which we 
found among the Tasmanians and some other of the Australian tribes, and in the 
Andamanese and the Veddahs of Ceylon. They all know the use of fire, they all can 
build huts, they all grow corn of some sort, they nearly all can smelt metals, and they 
all have learned how to make and how to use the bow, the hatchet, andthe hoe. Why, 
then, have they never risen—never developed a civilisation, never learned that 
permanent obedience to a code which enables men to aggregate themselves into 
mighty and, up to a certain point improving, communities ? 

* * * * Jt is the inexplicable mystery of history, and is not solved in the 
least by talking of deficient brain-power, for if there is one thing clear about negroes, 
it is that there are individuals among them with plenty of brain-force, who can learn 
the difficult trades, or acquire the abstract ideas of the whites, or even master their 
sciences, like medicine or mathematics. The Polynesian “gives out” when his brain 
is overtaxed ; but the negro, if he will allow his brain to be taxed at all, does not give 
out. There are pure negroes in the West Indies who are as able as Europeans, and 
no one who ever spoke to Bishop Crowther or Mr. Blyden would assert that he could 
detect any quality of intellect in them differentiating them in any way from the white 
man or the brown or yellow man of the higher type. What, then, is lacking to be 
supplied before reasonable men can say that before negroes also, as before Europeans, 
there stretches a limitless future, and that their present taint, an apparently irredeemable 
proclivity to barbarism—even when they have been temporarily carried out of it, has 
finally disappeared? The something must exist, because individuals have obtained it, 
and have risen at least to the Asiatic level, if not beyond ; but what is it? 

It is a problem which Europeans must study, and must solve, too, if they are to 
govern the vast continent in peace and security and without those bursts of savage and 
demoralising severity by which at present—let us not blind ourselves to the fact— 
their authority is everywhere in Africa still maintained. We confess, without shame, 
that the study of years has given us no light upon this subject, that we see only two 
grounds of hope, and that both are diminished by one ground for a pessimist conclusion. 
The first, perhaps the best ground of hope—certainly the one at which philanthropic 
Europeans will leap—is that the influence of a higher race has never yet been fairly 
tried. The Egyptian, the Greek, the Roman, the Frenchman, the Portuguese, and 
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the Englishman have all tried to discipline the negro into a higher man, and have alk 
in the main failed ; but they have none of them tried fairly. They have made him 
a Slave instead of treating him as a child to be turned into a man. No one of the 
higher races has tried steady and kindly rule for a hundred years, such as has 
repeatedly helped to civilise both the white and the dark man, * * * * 





The Manchester of Tropical Africa. 


THE following interesting article appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette of 
October 28th, and gives a sad picture of the activity of the Slave-trade and 
the enormous dimensions to which it has attained in the Central Soudan. 
Some of our readers may remember that inj our résumé of the Anti-Slavery 
work for 1892 we published a short account of the extensive system of 
Slave-raiding, and the large yearly tribute of Slaves sent to one of the chiefs, 
who in his turn sent a gang of several hundreds to the SULTAN oF SoKoTo, 
Great loss of life was occasioned owing to the fact that these caravans had to 
be sent a long way round in order to escape any interference by the officers 
of the Niger Company. Her Majesty’s Commissioner, Sir CLaupE Mac- 
DONALD, having been ordered by the Government in 1889-90 to undertake a 
mission to the Niger and Bénué Rivers, a great deal of light was thrown 
upon the Central Soudan Slave-trade by a narrative of this mission, written 
by his secretary, Captain MockLer-FERRYMAN, and published in London by 
GrorcE Puiuip & Son, 32, Fleet Street. Unfortunately, the Official Report 
of the Commissioner has never been made public, so far as we know, but we 
think that in face of the continued activity of Slave-raiders, as shown by 
the article in the Pal] Mall Gazette, reprinted below, it would be well to. 
again ask that the Report may be made public. 

We notice that a constant supply of Slaves from this part of the Soudan 
is being constantly drafted north-east towards Tripoli, which we can well 
believe, as the shipment of Slaves from Benghazi, Derna, and other Eastern 
Ports of Tripoli to Crete, and even to Constantinople, still continues. 

In December, 1891, Mr. Henry Gurney and the Secretary of the Britisu 
AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY paid a visit to Tripoli, and had an 
interesting interview with the Turkish Governor there. His Excellency was 
very desirous to impress upon the Anti-Slavery Deputation that no Slaves 
from the interior passed through the western province over which he ruled, 
but he readily admitted that in the eastern division, which was out of his 
jurisdiction, there was a regular Slave-trade with the Central Soudan. 

We are sorry to be able to add, that since that time there has been some 
evidence that Slaves have been smuggled through the City of Tripoli itself, 
But the evidence relating to various places in Africa has been far more 
difficult to obtain since our Government gave up the regular publication of 
Slave-trade Reports. This of course renders the work of the Society more 
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difficult. Further visits of inspection, like that recently made by Mr. 
MACKENZIE to Zanzibar, ought certainly to be undertaken by the ANTI- 
Stavery Society when its funds will allow. 


THE MANCHESTER OF TROPICAL AFRICA, 
(By A PIONEER.) 


How many of those whose knowledge of geography is by no means below the 
‘average would find it difficult to say, if suddenly asked, to which of the continents the 
town of Kano was to be assigned? And yet London is probably not more generally 
known throughout the Continent of Europe than is Kano throughout an equal area 
in the Central Soudan. It would be difficult to find an inhabitant of even an obscure 
village within several hundred miles of Kano who could not tell you something of 
this great commercial capital of Hausaland, and who, if he had not been there himself, 
had not at least conversed with traders who had come from it. The market of Kano 
is the most important in the whole of tropical Africa, and its manufactures are to be 
met with from the Gulf of Guinea on the south to the shores of the Mediterranean 
on the north, and from the Atlantic on the west to the Nile or even the Red Sea on 
the east. The stranger, who in conversation with a native expresses an interest in 
any town or place at which he may be staying in the Central Soudan, is constantly 
liable to be interrupted by the remark, “You have not yet seen Kano.” Just as in 
London we might hope to come across any English friend whom we had for years 
lost sight of and whose whereabouts was unknown, so to Kano one would naturally 
go in order to find any native of the Central Soudan, of whose movements all definite 
trace had been lost. It is the great meeting-point, not only for Hausas, but for other 
races, far and near. MonTeEIt gives it as his opinion that no less than two millions 
pass through the city in the course of each year. The Tuareg of the Desert comes 
in touch here with the natives of Adamawa and the south ; the Arab merchant meets 
here with traders from Lake Tchad on the one side, and the Niger or even the 
Atlantic seaboard on the other. Here, too, are to be found Mussulman pilgrims, 
from far and near, on their way to and from Mecca. In regard to the population of 
the place, it is exceedingly difficult to form any really satisfactory estimate. Those 
made by the very few European travellers who have visited it have varied from 
thirty thousand to two hundred thousand. The nearest approximation to a satisfac- 
tory estimate that we obtained was by a deduction from the average daily death-rate. 
I was assured by a Mallam, whose occupation largely consisted in chanting songs 
‘over the dead, that the average number of funerals per diem was ten. Assuming 
this statement to be correct, and the average length of human life in Kano to be 
thirty years, this would give a population of rather over one hundred thousand. The 
Slaves in Kano would probably constitute considerably more than half of the whole 
population, though here, again, it was impossible to secure any definite statistics. 


TRADE AND ITS CHANNELS. 


The importance of the town is due first to the native industries which it contains, 
aid secondly to the trade which is centred here largely in consequence of the 
existence of these industries. They consist chiefly of the weaving of cloth from 
native-grown cotton, and in the making and dyeing of various articles of clothing 
therefrom. It would be well within the mark to say that Kano clothes more than 
thalf the population of the Central Soudan, and any European traveller who will take 
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the trouble to ask for it will find no difficulty in purchasing Kano-made cloth at towns 
on the coast as widely separated from one another as Alexandria, Tripoli, Tunis or 
Lagos. 

We entered the town on the 23rd of December last after a march of about 350 
miles from Loko on the River Bénué. The wall of the city, which is from chirty to 
forty feet in height and fifteen miles in circumference, is built of hardened mud, and 
if kept in good repair, as it apparently now is, would form a splendid protection as 
against native attack. A considerable proportion of the immense space thus enclosed 
is cultivated land, the object being to render the city independent of food supplies 
from without in the event of a protracted siege. A short description of the market, 
and of.the trade carried on in this town, which if it lack the romance attaching to 
Timbuctoo, far surpasses it in importance and population, will, I think, prove of 
general interest. There are four principal routes by which caravans can reach Kano. 
The first is from the north across the Great Sahara Desert ; the caravans which come 
from the north, chiefly from Tripoli, bring about 1,200 camel loads per annum of 
European produce. This consists chiefly of sugar, green tea, paper, needles, gun- 
powder, cloves, white cloth turbans, red silk burnouses, Arab woollen dresses, red 
Soudanese caps, mirrors, and red coral beads, these last being sold at quite a fancy 
price. In addition to the above, a few rifles are annually imported ; the greater part, 
however, of those which are brought from Tripoli are intercepted at Kuka. The 
return caravans take ostrich feathers, ivory, and leather, besides a very large quantity 
of native-made cloth manufactured from cotton grown in the country. Caravans 
from the north—that is, from Asben and Bilma—bring in immense quantities of native 
salt ; English salt, which forms so large an article of commerce a little further south, 
being here practically unknown. The time usually occupied by the caravans between 
this and Tripoli varies from three to six months, the distance being about 1,800 
miles. Unfortunately for the prosecution of our plans, which included a journey 
from Kano to Tripoli, the Tuaregs have recently become so suspicious of all 
Europeans that it did not seem possible to make the attempt. Several Arabs, we 
were informed, had recently been killed by the Tuaregs, whom, owing to their light 
complexion, the Tuaregs believed to be Christians in disguise, and this notwith- 
standing their protestations of being orthodox Mussulmans. 


THE SLAVE TRIBUTE. 


The second great trade route from Kano leads from there to Kuka, the capital of 
Bornu, a town of sixty thousand inhabitants, situated to the west of Lake Tchad. 
Thence it branches north to Tripoli and east through Wadai and Darfu to Egypt. In 
consequence, however, of the destruction of Kuka by the forces of RaBBan, an 
ex-lieutenant of the celebrated ZEBEHR PasHa, and of the general insecurity at 
present prevailing in Bornu, this route is entirely closed and will probably remain so 
for some time to come. The principal imports from this direction are Slaves, salt, 
and natron ; the corresponding exports consisting chiefly of native cloth. The third 
caravan route—being the one by which we ourselves travelled to Kano, leads from 
Kano by way of Zaria, Kaffi, and Nassarawa—all large and important towns—to 
Loko, on the River Bénué, which is situated about 100 miles above its junction with 
the Niger, that is, about 400 miles from the sea. This route is by no means so 
generally used as the two former, though the greater part of the English manufactured 
goods to be found in Kano come up by it. The last trade route of any considerable 
importance is that from Kano to Sokoto, the political capital of the Hausa States, by 
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which a large amount of goods of native manufacture are sent to the latter place. 
In addition to the articles above referred to, there are usually about five hundred 
Slaves on sale in the Kano market. There is no portion of the Dark Continent, 
indeed, where Slavery and Slave-raiding are being carried on on so large a scale and 
so entirely unchecked by any European influence. Every town of any size through- 
out the Hausa States possesses its Slave-market, the annual tribute payable by the 
smaller towns to the larger, and by the larger to Sokoto, consisting largely of Slaves. 
The great mass of these Slaves are obtained not from outside the Hausa territories, 
but from villages and towns, the inhabitants of which are of the same tribe, and 
speak the same language as their captors. It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the 
harmful influence of Slavery as thus carried on; it would, indeed, be little exagger- 
ation to say that its result is to bring upon the country nearly all the evils of a 
perpetual civil war. Hausaland, which is believed to contain a population numbering 
in all about fifteen millions—that is, one per cent. of the whole population of the 
globe—is made up of a number of semi-independent provinces, the rulers of which 
pay annual tribute to their feudal lord the SutTan oF SoxoTo, or to the subordinate 
SuLTaN OF GaNpDo. This tribute is paid partly in cloth and partly in Slaves, the 
latter, however, forming by far the most important item. Thus the provinces of 
Bautshi (Yakoba) and Adamawa (Yola) contribute no less than two thousand Slaves 
each per annum to the SULTAN oF SoxoTo. On my inquiring how so large a number 
were annually obtained, my informant, whose statements there seemed no reason to 
doubt, replied that this was a matter of but little difficulty. Speaking of the Emir oF 
Yaxosa, he said in order to raise the tribute he makes war, first with this vassal 
chief, then with that one, then with a third, and so on till the required number 
of Slaves is obtained. During the course of our march from Loko to Egga, a 
distance of eight hundred miles, we had frequent opportunities of proving the 
accuracy of this statement. Soon after leaving Loko we entered the town of 
Nassarawa, where we were compelled to wait till the chief had returned from a 
Slave-raiding expedition, on which he was then absent ; on reaching Jimbambororo, 
a village a few miles further on, we were told that its chief was not “ feeling sweet,” 
owing to the fact that twenty of his people had that very morning been seized and 
carried off as Slaves by the people of an adjacent town. On leaving this village 
we passed a spot where, two days before, fifteen native merchants had been seized, 
and carried off as Slaves ; and again, shortly before reaching Katchia, we were shown 
another point on our path where, within the previous two days, a similar fate had 
befallen five other travellers. On reaching the town of Zaria, in the market of which 
we saw about two hundred Slaves exposed for sale, we were once again informed 
that the Emir was absent on a Slave raid. During our stay in Kano, as many asa 
thousand Slaves were brought into the town ona single occasion, as the result of 
another such expedition. In the course of our march from Kano to Bida we passed 
. SO many towns and villages that we ceased to keep count of them, all of which had 
been recently destroyed, their inhabitants having been sold as Slaves, and that not by 
any foreign invader, but by the king in whose territory the places themselves were 
situated. 


THE Town oF Kano. 


To return, however, to the town of Kano itself. Its height above sea level, 
according to our observations, is 1,690 feet, a height which ought to secure it 
immunity from the malarial fevers to which the low-lying districts round the bed of 
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the Niger are so liable. Unfortunately, in view of any future settlement of English- 
men in Kano, the climate of the town is rendered very trying, owing to the existence 
of large pools of stagnant water, into which what little drainage exists in the place is 
allowed to run. If, however, sanitary arrangements even of the most elementary 
character should ever be inaugurated in the town, there is no reason why Europeans 
should not live there in comparative comfort. In the cultivated fields round the city 
are grown guinea corn (this being the staple food of the people), cassava, indigo, 
cotton, tobacco, and a few plantains, while a little to the north of the town excellent 
wheat is grown, bread made from which is on sale in the market. There is one more 
article of commerce on sale in Kano market which is found not only here, but in 
every town and village throughout the Western Soudan, z.e., the kola nut. The nut 
grows in immense quantities in the neighbourhood of Salaga, to the north of Accra 
on the Gold Coast, whence it is imported and distributed throughout the whole of 
Hausaland and Bornu. The nut has a peculiarly bitter taste, and apparently serves as 
a sort of stimulant, taking the place supplied by tea and coffee in Europe. It is 
chewed by everyone who can get two or three hundred cowrie shells wherewith to 
purchase one, and the richer people seem to be chewing them nearly all day long. 

One word in conclusion in regard to the language of Kano, which is the language 
of the whole of the Hausa States. Hausa is the /ingua franca of the Central Soudan, 
extending from the Sahara to the pagan tribes near the Gulf of Guinea, and from the 
Egyptian Soudan to the French colony of Senegal. It is estimated, as was stated 
above, that upwards of fifteen millions speak this language, many of whom can read 
and write it in a modified form of Arabic character. During our stay in Kano we 
succeeded in obtaining a considerable number of Hausa manuscripts, consisting 
chiefly of religious poems ; these I am hoping to publish with translation and notes in 
the course of a few months under the auspices of the “ Hausa Association.” The 
only rivals which this language may be said to possess on the Continent of Africa, 
whether in poigt of numbers speaking it or in the richness of the vocabulary, are 
Arabic and Swahili ; and looking forward into the still distant future of the continent 
it seems not improbable that if we add English to the three languages already men- 
tioned, Hausa will form one, and that by no means the least important, of the four 
languages which are destined to supersede all the multitudinous languages now 
spoken throughout the continent, and which form so great an obstacle to its develop- 
ment and civilisation. 


TRano. 
To the Editor of the ‘Patt Matt GazeTrTe.”’ 


Sir,—The extremely interesting article by a “ Pioneer” in yesterday’s 
edition of the Pall Mall Gazette gives a thrilling description of the 
great Slave-market at Kano, which I take to be one of the principal towns of 
Sokoto. It is rather startling to hear that there are usually about 500 
Slaves on sale in the Kano market, and still more so to know that these 
Slaves are principally taken from the neighbouring towns in the same 
country. Will you allow me to refer your readers to a very valuable and 
interesting book by Captain MocKLER-FERRYMAN, published in 1892, entitled, 
“Up the Niger,” being a narrative of Sir CLlaupz Macponatp’s mission to 
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the Niger and Bénué Rivers, which is a strong confirmation of many of the 
statements contained in your issue of yesterday. This most interesting book 
was reviewed in the Society’s journal early in 1893, and we are the more 
ready to believe that the picture given by ‘‘ Pioneer” is in no way over- 
drawn. 

I happened to be in Tripoli shortly before the publication of the above- 
mentioned book, and in conversation with the Governor of that province 
elicited from him the fact that considerable numbers of Slaves passed 
through Eastern Tripoli, and were shipped in small batches to various ports 
in Turkey ; and this bears upon the statement of ‘‘ Pioneer” that one of 
the markets for the Slaves sold in Kano and other towns is the far distant 
province of Tripoli. The accounts of this continued Slave-raiding in the 
Central Soudan on a large scale, and that which is occurring in the districts 
around Uganda and Nyassaland at the present time, scarcely tally with the 
statements made by your Sfecial African Correspondent a few days ago, 
who appears to think that “ the accounts of Slave-ratding are but a pretty 
romance.” 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


BrITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broad Street, E.C., Oct. 28. 








AntieSlavery Lecture. 


On Monday, the large schoolroom on the premises of the Society of Friends in 
Church Street, Reading, was filled to overflowing to hear a public lecture, under the 
auspices of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, upon the present extent and terrible nature 
of Slavery and the Slave-trade. Mr. J. Messer presided. The lecturer (Mr. J. 
EasTor TEALL) spoke of the horrors and cruelties through which the Slaves have to 
go, and at the close of his speech he exhibited yokes, chains, fetters and whips which 
have been actually used in the nefarious trade. He pointed out the great respon- 
sibility of every Englishman in this matter, by showing that Slavery was being 
openly carried on in parts of Africa under British protection, and in spite of agree- 
ments to the contrary. Mr. DonaLtp MAcKENzir spoke of the sights he had himself 
witnessed when investigating the extent of Slavery in Zanzibar during the last few 
months. He showed how necessary it was that the strength of English influence and 
power should be applied to the abolition of Slavery in this quarter. The following 
resolution was unanimously adopted :—“ That this meeting views with deep regret 
the fact that Slavery is allowed to exist in Zanzibar and other territories under the 
protection of the British Crown ; and it would earnestly express the hope that Her 
Majesty’s Government will at once take steps to remove all legal recognition of the 
institution of Slavery in British protected territories, thus not only putting an end to 
the Slave-trade throughout those territories, but at the same time removing a stain 
on the honour of England.” —Reading Observer, 12th October, 1895. 
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Review. 


“ Twelve Hundred Miles in a Waggon.” * 


Miss BAtrour, sister of the First Lord of the Treasury, has made an 
adventurous journey, varied with many joltings, and some hardships incidental 
to waggon travel; but her spirits and temper never gave way, and she has 
presented to the public a very charming narrative of the ups and downs of 
South African locomotion. Amidst the wilderness of present-day sensational, 
and even worse, books, often from ladies’ pens, that pour from our printing 
presses, it is a real pleasure to come upon this oasis of healthful green, with 
its refreshing and sparkling streams of narrative, and quick, perceptive 
woman’s wit. 

The authoress takes us through the scenes so long familiar to those who 
study the phases of South African life, but she dexterously avoids all 
political and other dangerous rocks and shoals, and her lively letters can 
hurt nobody’s feelings. Letters written on the spot are more likely to be 
graphic and lifelike than a book compiled at home from voluminous notes, 
and, in this instance, the reader unconsciously feels that he is himself the 
favoured correspondent of the talented writer. 

In these pages space forbids us to do more than give our warm welcome 
to this latest volume of African travel, and to quote pretty fully from Miss 
Ba.LFour’s impressions made in the German East African territory, and in 
our own Protectorate of Zanzibar. Her descriptions of the condition of the 
natives in Dar-es-Salim (German) are precisely similar to those of the 
ANTI-SLAVERY Society's Special Commissioner when he visited that spot, 
six months after the lady had penned her interesting letter. As that letter 
has now seen the light, the objections raised to an earlier publication of Mr. 
Mackenzir’s “Report on Slavery and the Slave-trade in German East 
Africa” are removed, and we now print it in confirmation of Miss BALFour’s 
earlier account. 

Dar-ES-SALAM (GERMAN). 

We reached Dar-es-Salim, the German capital, on the 26th September, 1894. It 
is situated out of sight of the open sea, on a narrow land-locked harbour, the passage 
to which, in one part, is only 170 yards wide. The town is a remarkable production 
to be the work of only three years ; but somehow it looks more like a German water- 
ing place than anything else, and in the European quarter there is hardly any sign of 
trade or business going on. One cannot help contrasting it with such a place as Bula- 
wayo, where you have a few mud huts, a few iron roofs, officials in shirt sleeves, and a 
general air of bustle and “ go-aheadness,’ work being paramount and appearances 
ignored. Here, on the contrary, are many large buildings, concrete roads, ornamental 
gardens, officers in spotless uniforms, much clicking of heels and bowing, but nothing 
else. The resemblance to a watering place is not lessened by the presence of a kiosk 
in the public gardens, which we thought was meant for a band, and approached 
accordingly. Then we concluded that it was really an open-air court of justice, and 
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that either the Germans must be very strict, or the natives exceedingly lax in their 
ideas of law and order, for the place was crammed with culprits, and we did not see 
one of them let off. It was also a shock to our English ideas to see numbers of native 
women working on the roads, and being driven to their work by a white man carrying 
a large raw-hide whip. I became daily more astonished at the number of convicts or 
prisoners. Everywhere you came upon gangs of four to eight—often women— 
chained together by the necks, and hounded along by a black policeman or soldier. 
I should think there were fewer prisoners in all the Chartered Company’s territories 
than in this one little town. 


We trust that our readers will compare this vivid picture, drawn so 
faithfully by Miss BALFour, with that made six months later by Mr. DonaLp 
MACKENZIE, Special Commissioner of the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY, on page 220 of this number of the Reporter. 


ZANZIBAR (BRITISH). 


THE voyage from Dar-es-Salim to Zanzibar was only four hours long. We could 
very soon see the island on the starboard bow, and soon after the higher buildings 
of the town appeared to rise mysteriously out of the sea beyond the horizon. Small 
dhows and outrigger canoes were dotted about everywhere. The Sutran’s palace, 
an ugly square building, looking as if it was built entirely of white painted iron, stands 
out most conspicuously, and mars the general effect. The English Agency, an old 
Arab house, built right on the sea, is really picturesque. We landed at once, and 
were received by Mr. Hardinge, who most kindly sent, as soon as the ship was 
anchored, to ask us to stay with him. 


Miss Batrour’s description of driving along the one road in Zanzibar 
town is very amusing, and outside the town, even on very gentle slopes, the 
carriage often sticks fast, and has to be forced out of sandy holes by the help 
of native hands and shoulders. But there is one good road where wealthy 
Indian shopkeepers take their airing. 


Another road takes you along the coast to the clove plantations—cloves being 
the most important export from the island. We had hoped to go along this road as 
far as the village of Boo-boo-boo—a name which promised much—but we were only 
able to get to the first of the plantations, owing to the usual jibbings every half mile. 
The clove bushes are planted in rows, and in general growth resemble myrtles, but 
are very much larger. They are grown by the Arabs on their shamdéas or estates, and 
are cultivated chiefly by Slave labour. The buds are picked just before bursting into 
flower, and are most carefully dried, being spread out on mats in the sun every day 
and taken in at night. If rain falls while they are drying it seriously retards the 
process, even though they are never wetted by it. So susceptible are they to damp 
that the cloves from the island of Pemba, which is quite close by, are of less value than 
Zanzibar cloves, owing to the moisture they have absorbed on the short journey from 
one to the other. Drying by artificial heat has been tried, but this can always be 
detected by the smell, and the value of the cloves is thereby greatly lessened. It 
takes about a fortnight of good weather to dry them properly. 

Zanzibar and Pemba produce about nine-tenths of the cloves of the world, and 
the duty on them is paid in kind. The product of the sale of these constitutes the 
chief revenue of the Sultanate. The cloves paid in as duty are stored in several large 
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rooms, and are kept for the Government by the English head of the Custom House, 
and sold when the demand is greatest. 

The Suran is an Arab of the royal family of Muscat, as is also the SULTANA, a 
lady whose chief amusement appears to be in playing with lambs and other toys that 
go by clockwork. The ruling caste is also Arab, but with so much admixture of native 
blood that often you scarcely see the difference of type. Some few families remain 
pure, and think a great deal of themselves in consequence. Most of the land belongs 
to them, but they are getting poorer and poorer, as Slave labour is more and more 
difficult to get for the cultivation of the clove plantations. 

A large proportion of the Swahilis are Slaves, and among the women you may 
always know which are free and which not, as the former are invariably veiled. 
Europeans at Zanzibar who desire to get domestic servants, usually hire Slaves from 
their masters, and the master and Slave divide the wages between them by mutual 
agreement. It is said that the Germans find it more difficult than the English to hire 
domestic servants, as the natives do not like going to them. The curious thing about 
Slavery here is that Slave-owners are frequently Slaves themselves, and their Slaves 
may also own other Slaves. 

The shopkeepers and merchants are mostly Indians, and their tiny shops are 
open on one side to the street like a room on the stage. Inside, you will frequently 
see the wife of the owner, elderly and fat, sitting crosslegged and barefooted in a low 
wide-seated Bombay chair. 








Tolerance of Wative Customs. 
To the Editor of ‘THe Times.” 

SirR,—Professor FLINDERS PETRIE, in his second presidential address to the 
Anthropological Section of the British Association, on the 17th inst., as 
reported in Zhe Times, reproduced the oft-quoted, but much misunderstood, 
Epistle of St. PAuL to PHILEMON as a proof that the great Apostle did not 
disapprove of Slavery. Nothing, however, can be more obvious than the fact 
that in sending back OnEsimus to his master, with the injunction that he 
should be received, ‘‘ not as a bondservant, but above a bondservant, a brother 
beloved . . . as myself,” the institution of Slavery was strongly 
condemned by Sr. Paut. 

At the present moment a few thousand Arabs, under British protection, 
hold in bondage about a quarter-of-a-million Slaves in Zanzibar and Pemba ; 
and I would ask whether, on the principle of non-interference with native 
customs, we are still to continue to allow ourselves to tolerate, and even 
patronise, a system which, according to the best authorities, from LIVINGSTONE 
downwards, costs Africa half-a-million lives annually ? 

By all means let us deal patiently and gently with non-criminal native 
customs, but do not let us, as in the present instance, make a profit by giving 
our sanction and our protection to one of the greatest crimes against our 


common humanity. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary, 
Grindelwald, BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
September 20, 
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Obituary. 
THE LATE F. C. BANKS. 


WE regret to record the death of the Society’s Lecturer, Mr. F. C. Banks, 
on the 28th June. Mr. Banks had been connected with philanthropic work 
for many years, and in 1889 was appointed Financial and Travelling Agent 
to the Society. To these duties were added those of Lecturer on behalf of 
the Society, and during the past three years some two hundred illustrated 
lectures have been delivered by him throughout the country. 

Mr. Banks, who was personally known to many of our readers, leaves a 
widow, who has for a long time been crippled, and is left unprovided for. 


E. L. STOCQUELER. 


THE notice of the death of Epwin Lorrus STocguELrr, which recently 
appeared in many of the London papers, in which he was described as an 
artist who sold oil pictures, either his own or on commission, on the pavement, 
recalls to our recollection our own relations with that talented but unfortunate 
man. It was understood that he was the grandson of the famous actress, 
Mrs. Sippons, and that his father had, many years ago, been private reader 
to the QuEEN. The deceased himself had been for some years in India, and 
in 1860 accompanied Brigadier CoGHLan to the East Coast of Africa, when 
that officer was engaged in making inquiries on the subject of the Slave-trade, 
in connection with the Muscat and Zanzibar Commission. On this occasion 
the deceased acted as Clerk to the Commission, which reported that the 
Slave-trade was carried on as actively on the East Coast of Africa as on the 
West ; that the estimated number of Slaves exported from the dominions. 
of the SuLTAN oF ZANZIBAR and the neighbouring Portuguese territories 
amounted to upwards of 30,000 annually, to obtain which whole districts had 
been depopulated, and towns and villages destroyed. In consequence of this 
report, Lord JoHN RussEtu instructed Colonel Ricsy (a gentleman known 
to many of our readers as having been a member of the committee of the 
ANTI-SLAVERY Society for many years), who was then Consul at Zanzibar, 
to suggest that the transport of Slaves from one portion of the SutTan’s 
dominions to another should be prohibited. This suggestion was followed 
two years later by a Treaty with the SuLTAN oF ZANziBAR, prohibiting the 
Slave-trade from Kilwa—a Treaty, however, which, like all those subse- 
quently made, was never carried into effective operation. In the year 1876, 
Mr. SrocguELer, who possessed drawings and paintings of the Slave-trade, 
made during the Muscat and Zanzibar Commission, was referred to the 
ANTI-SLAVERY Society by the late Sir BARTLE Frere, and a photo-lithograph 
of his painting, ‘The Zanzibar Slave Market,” was published in our issue 
for March, 1877. Another of his drawings, made for the Society and pub- 
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lished in Zhe Reporter for May, 1877, represented the landing of a cargo of 
Slaves at Jeddah. A scene in a Mohammedan Court, when a negress and 
her babe were ordered to be sold in Cairo, appeared in July, 1877. In 
November of the same year, Mr. SrocqueLER depicted the rescue of a 
Slave by that well-known and devoted friend of Africa, Archdeacon FULLER. 
In September, 1880, we published another sketch from the same hand, in 
which many of the horrors experienced on the march of a Slave caravan are 
focussed into one picture. A drawing representing the kidnapping of negro 
women by Arabs, at Lindi, in which tropical scenery is effectively shown, 
was the last of Mr. SrocquELer’s sketches that were published by the 
ANTI-SLAVERY Society. For several years we had completely lost sight of 
him, and his sudden death in the street from syncope was, doubtless, largely 
brought about by the precarious nature of his livelihood. 


EDWARD JAMES GLAVE. 


DEATH has robbed us of another great African pioneer, whose testimony as 
to the actual horrors of the Slave-raids carried on by Arabs in the heart 
of the vast continent is unwarped by those considerations of personal profit 
which have rendered so many of the reports of some of our later travellers 
utterly unreliable. Mr. E. J. GLAvVE—a young Englishman—was smitten 
with that fierce African fever (not the malarial kind) which has caused so 
many ardent young men, and even women, to seek to enter the Dark 
Continent. In 1883 he was sent out to Mr. H. M. Srantey by the Chief of 
the Bureau of the International Association of Brussels, and the great 
explorer immediately recognised the remarkable gifts of the young enthusiast 
—‘“ tall, strong, and of vigorous constitution, with a face marked by earnest- 
ness and resolve.” STANLEY very soon set him to the work of establishing a 
new station at Lukolela, 1 spot 3co miles above Stanley Pool, on the Congo. 
This task he accomplished to the complete satisfaction of his employer, and 
at Lukolela he remained for nearly three years, until the founding of the 
Congo Free State necessitated the abandonment of the station. He then 
explored various rivers that fall into the Congo, and it was during this work 
of investigation that he became acquainted with the unspeakable horrors of 
the Slave-trade and its attendant practice of cannibalism. His own words on 
his return to civilisation will show how sincerely his heart was touched by 
the condition of its vzctzms. 


“ The cry for justice uttered by the poor African has already remained too long 
unanswered. No time should be lost in eradicating the existing bloodshed west of 
Stanley Falls. It is a big work, but it is a duty which the civilised world owes to the 
helpless Slave. It should always be remembered that the suppression of Slavery in 
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Africa does not mean merely striking the fetters from the limbs of the Slave; its end 
is not only the substitution of paid for forced labour, but also the relief of enslaved 
humanity throughout all these regions from a life of unspeakable horror. The 
enormous death-roll caused by this scourge to Africa cannot be imagined—the 
number of those killed in the raids, those who die of sickness, privation, and hunger 
at the camps ; and the loss of life on the caravan road to the East. All this cruelty 
exists—homes are destroyed and pillaged, husbands cruelly shot while defending 
their wives and children, and Slaves captured, sold to be eaten, or sacrificed for tribal 
ceremony. All these atrocities are committed to enrich the white-robed Arab of 
Stanley Falls.” 

GLAVE did not accompany the notorious EmIN Relief Expedition, but 
after completing his work on the Congo, he returned to England in 1889, 
and thence went to America, where he made a successful exploration journey 
into Alaska. 

In May 1893, he left New York for his last journey to Africa, in the 
interest of the Century Illustrated Magazine, the October number of which 
journal contains a notice of the untimely death of the young explorer. 
Landing at Zanzibar, Mr. GLAvE went to Lake Nyasa, and thence to the 
Bangweolo and Moero Lakes. His subsequent route brought him to Lake 
Tanganyika, and so on to the Congo, where he met his death at Matadi, near 
the mouth of the great river, from “ pernicious intermittent fever,” just as 
his long journey was on the point of a successful completion. In one of his 
last letters he wrote, “I feel very lonely at times, without a white companion, 
and I have not spoken any English for months. My object all along has 
been to do a share toward the suppression of Slavery, and the information I 
have gathered on this trip in regard to the subject will to some extent aid 
the cause. I should like to return to Africa, to this section of the Continent, 
and take some active part in the suppression of Slavery.”” We hope that 
the Century Magazine, from whose pages we borrow the above quotations, 
will publish further notices of the Anti-Slavery work of this noble young 
traveller, whose untimely death we greatly deplore. If half the horrors 
described as now going on in the Congo Free State by lately returned 
missionaries be true, any information transmitted by Mr. GLave throwing 
light on this sad subject will be very welcome. 








The Wegro Race in America. 


Mr. Henry WILLIAMS, a young man of colour from Trinidad, is now studying in 
England with the object of assisting his race in the West Indies in legal and other 
matters. He has delivered several lectures on the Negro question in the new world, 
and has met with a favourable reception from various institutions connected with 
different religious bodies in London, as will be seen from the following list of lectures : 
Friends’ Adult School, Willesden Junction ; Church Army Society, Edgware Road ; 
Hoxton Hall Temperance Society ; and the Browning Hall. Mr, Witttams has a 
praiseworthy end in view, and we trust that his object will be attained. 
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Slavery in the Congo Free State. 
INTERVIEWS WITH RETURNED MISSIONARIES. 


Tue Daily Chrontcle, of December 2oth, publishes a long interview with a 
missionary recently returned from the Congo State. For obvious reasons 
his name is not given, but he states that the accounts lately given by Mr. 
Morpny and a brother missionary to the Press (both of whom he knows 
well) are perfectly correct, and his own experience confirms theirs :— 


“ You allude to the depopulation of the country?” 

“Most certainly. The state of affairs is most grave, and threatens daily to 
become more so. The people who formerly swarmed along the river banks are 
rapidly disappearing, some into the interior and others to the French territory. The 
roads used by the State officials and the traders are now marked all along their 
course by the ruins of deserted towns and villages. Close to my own mission 
station is a town which, some seven years ago, had a population of 5,000; now there 
are not more than 200 inhabitants, and these are gradually diminishing. The state of 
affairs is so serious that we are contemplating the removal of our station before long.” 

“ But how do you account for all this ?” 

“It is entirely due to the reign of terror which now prevails. The natives are 
literally afraid to remain under Belgian rule. The whole system is radically bad. 
The practical government of the districts is relegated to State officers, who are 
placed in command of companies of Bangalas, who are of most savage disposition, and 
are cannibals to boot. They are selected for the purpose for this very reason, the 
ordinary natives of the river towns being of a milder and more timid character. 
Then, also, you must remember that many of the Belgian officials are merely non- 
commissioned officers, of similar rank to our sergeants and corporals. Now, just 
fancy the average ‘Tommy Atkins’ placed in command of forty savages, and let 
loose upon the country. There you have the situation. The wonder is that we do 
not have even a larger proportion of outrages. I do not say that all the officers are 
such as I have described. Many of them are very good fellows ; but—there are the 
others.” 

‘But to what do you allude when you speak of outrages ?” 

“T allude mainly to robbery, Slavery, and murder. Not long ago, some of the 
people near us had fled across the river into the French territory. Not being able, 
of course, to take their plantations with them, they shortly afterwards returned to get 
food, upon which they were fired on by order of the Belgian officer in charge of the 
district. Some natives who came down the river in canoes to buy food were 
similarly shot, the only excuse being that food was already rather scarce, and that if 
strangers were allowed to buy it there would not be sufficient left for the officer and 
his men. Of course he was obliged to guard against lack of food, but the shooting of 
inoffensive native traders is not the way to do it. One evening, a short time ago, a 
small State steamer arrived, having on board an officer and his band of Bangala 
savages. These men were sent into the forest to cut wood for the boiler fires. Now 
the Bangalas never work if they can steal, so they at once proceeded to the town and 
helped themselves to the stores of wood laid up by the inhabitants. Then they 
entered the huts and commenced an indiscriminate pillage. This was too much for 
the forbearance of one of the rightful owners, who began to remonstrate, but without 
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showing fight. He was instantly shot dead by one of the horde of ruffians. It is 
due to the Belgian officer to say that he at once withdrew his men, put the offender 
in irons, and endeavoured to reassure the people. But the mischief was done, and 
before morning a large number of inhabitants had crossed the river and taken refuge 
in the French territory, from which they have not returned. The systematic robbery 
of the natives by the Bangalas is largely winked at by the officers, who themselves 
not infrequentiy compel the natives to supply their men with food under threats of 
heavy punishment. Then, again, immense harm is done in connection with the 
India-rubber trade. The State allows its officers a commission on all the rubber they 
send down to the coast, and it is not at all an uncommon thing for the natives to be 
simply forced to go on expeditions inland to procure it. The fact that the officers are 
almost invariably ignorant of the local language does not tend to help matters.” 

“You alluded to Slavery just now; do you mean that it is practised by the 
Congo Government? ” 

“Well, yes, I should most certainly say so. J have, again and again, seen gangs 
of natives chained together, and working under the supervision of State officers. 
Sometimes I have seen even women thus working in chains. These unfortunates 
are supposed to be persons who have rebelled or in other ways broken the law. 
They are brought down the river in large numbers, and thus set to work. Nominally, 
they are represented as undergoing a term of penal servitude, and are called /idérés, 
but there is a strange irony in applying such a term to a gang of chained Slaves. 
Now let me point out a very ominous fact—I have never been able to discover that this 
so-called penal servitude had any limits, neither have I ever seen or heard of a /ibéré 
who had finishec his term and regained his liberty. The ugly truth is that they are 
kept in Slavery until they die. I need hardly point out that we missionaries have no 
easy task on the Congo. ‘To endeavour to civilise and Christianise the natives in the 
presence of such gross misgovernment at the hands of our fellow white man is 
difficult indeed. I can quite believe that the governing council in Brussels have the 
best intentions. But the system is radically bad. So long as the natives are left to 
the mercy of ill-inclined and unfit officers, with their following of Bangala cannibals, 
nothing but misery and disaster can be the result.” 


An Official of the BririsH AND ForeIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY recently 
interviewed a missionary who had resided for many years on the Congo. 
He admitted that natives were compelled by the authorities to supply India- 
rubber under very severe penalties, whilst the women were held as guarantees 
for the performance of forced labour by the native men. All the labour is 


performed by Slaves, who have to pay to their masters a fixed sum. Slaves 
are not allowed to marry. 


Srench West Hrica. 


Tue French Colonial Minister has established a general Government for 
French West Africa. M. Cuaupié has been appointed Governor-General, 
and the Colony of Senegal is placed under his immediate authority. It 
is to be hoped that there will be no delay in carrying out the French law 
throughout the territory with respect to Slavery. 
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Coolie Recruiting. 
To the Editor of the “Times,” September 14th. 


Sir,—In your article of to-day on Indian affairs you incidentally refer to coolie 
recruiting. As one who has had opportunities of studying the subject, I can unhesi- 
tatingly say the coolie is beguiled by the recruiter, for which the latter from some 
colonies gets as smart-money as much as four times the amount of the coolie’s 
passage-money for a voyage of about ten days. 

I have come across at least some 20,000 Indian coolies in the colonies, and was 
in daily contact with from 1,000 to 2,000 for about five years, but have never known 
an instance of a coolie who would have been unwilling during any period of his term 
to refand the amount of passage-money (if he had it) if he could thereby free himself. 
But, when once under agreement, the redemption money is not the amount of 
passage-money incurred by the planter, and in one colony it is at least twelve times 
as much. As to wages, in the majority of the colonies the nominal rate, at least, is 
higher than in India, but by no means proportionate to the higher price of food-stuffs. 
In the Madras Presidency the labourer’s wage is four annas per day, equai to about 
2 Ib. to 3 lb. of the country mutton ; whereas in the majority of the colonies the day’s 
wages will not buy 1 lb. of mutton, and in some not a quarter of a pound. 

The Indian civilian who had had the approval of the wages under indenture 
seems to have been misled by the nominally higher figure, and further confused by 
his own higher salary as compared with the colonial civilian’s. 

This alone could account for the glaring mistake made. In the olden days, when 
the sugar estates paid well, the planter saw the coolie was properly fed, and did not 
care about exacting the deductions from the coolie wage he could claim under the 
Act ; but now the planter will have what the laws allow him, and the coolie must 
needs starve. 

Of course, the death-rate must be under a certain percentage, or there may be an 
inquiry, as under the Act; but this is avoided by discharging the coolies (in a dying 
stage) by what is called “ mutual consent” ; then their deaths, of course, do not swell 
the death-rate, and all fuss is avoided. 

As for complaints of ill-treatment, the coolie sees the protector is the guest of the 
estate-manager, and is too much cowed down already. So, unless in cases of murder 
or very serious injury, there are no complaints at all made. 

On the whole, it would have been much better if there were no “Immigration 
Acts” (of whose existence the coolie, of course, is not aware), and the planter was 
held generally responsible for the welfare of the coolies under him. As it is, half the 
coolies may get no wages, and others not so much as a shilling a month. The planter 
is unassailable ; he gets behind the Acts. 

As for the protectors of emigrants in India, they are mostly such only ex officio. 
They are generally port officers. 

I remember one instance. I had medically passed about 300 emigrants, and, on 
going into the protector’s room, found he was not there at all, nor been the whole 
day, was out of town, and the high office of explaining the terms of the contract was 
presided over by his boy-clerk on Rs.15 (£1) per month, and nobody seemed to think 
there was anything out of the way at all. The coolies had all embarked without so 
much as having had a look at their protector. 

So much for the practice. Now for the principles of the Acts. According to 
Indian law, one cannot be criminally prosecuted for a breach of civil contract. 
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But a coolie is sent to gaol, without the option of a fine, for neglecting to go to 
work. 

Women do not dig with the “Chaukoli” in India, but in some colonies they must 
or go to gaol. 

If they do work, the wages allowed, after deductions for passage-money, etc., 
come to nothing, during the first year at least. 

The Immigration Act, however, allows them “exemption from labour” on 
payment of a dollar or two dollars a month, evidently under the impression that it is 
dealing with ladies with bank accounts. | 

But, practically, some old coolie arranges with the planter to pay the dollar for 
her, or two or three new coolies club together and between them manage the amount. 
Hence polyandry, unknown in India, so prevalent in the sugar estates in the colonies; 
and, whereas in India the women are as chaste (whatever the men may be) as any 
other nation, in the colonies, it is said, there is not one chaste woman on the whole 
estate of a thousand coolies. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. N. SALDANHA. 

London, W., September toth. 


Slavery in Madagascar. 


Tue Special Correspondent of the Zimes, writing from Antananarivo, before the fall 
of that capital, related that all of the natives, and most of the Europeans to boot, 
had come to the conclusion that there was no chance of the French getting there 
this year; and that the city newsmongers spread a report—the wish being father to 
the thought—that the French forces had commenced their retreat to the coast. As 
a consequence of the Hovas adopting this optimistic view of the situation, “I have 
seen,” he writes, “at each Friday morning’s market in the capital, Slaves selling at 
their full price, 60 dollars for an able-bodied man; from which it may be gathered 
that the upper classes here are very far from anticipating a French annexation of the 
island, and the consequent abolition of the peculiar institution.” 





The Congo State. 
REVOLT OF THE TROOPS AT LULUABURG. 


A REVOLT amongst the Batélélas—Bakussus—soldiers at Luluaburg, resulting 
in the death of Captain PreLzer and the pillage of the Station, is reported 
from the Congo State. 

Baron Duanis has been appointed at the head of affairs in the Eastern 
Provinces of the Welle and Stanley Falls, vice Lieutenant MARINEL, who is 
establishing order in the Kassai-Lualaba district, and Commissary-General 
LorHaliRE has been summoned to Boma to explain his action in hanging 
Mr. STOKEs. 

The Government of the Congo State has appointed M. Fucus, Appeal 
Judge at Boma, to carry out a Mission of Inspection in the Upper Congo. 
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Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba. 


To THE MargQuis OF SALISBURY, SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, AND 
THE OTHER MEMBERS OF HER MaJesty’s GOVERNMENT. 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND ON TEMPERANCE AND PuBLIC MORALS 


Humsiy SHEWETH— 

That your Memorialists are deeply concerned at the existence of Slavery in 
Pemba and Zanzibar, and earnestly urge upon Her Majesty’s Government the 
immediate necessity of taking thorough measures towards its complete suppression. 

In name and by authority of the Committee, 


JOHN REID, Convener. 
7th November, 1895. 


oo 





Zanzibar Strangers’ Rest. 


WE have received a copy of the last Annual Report of this excellent 
institution, in which many seamen of different nationalities have enjoyed 
friendly shelter, whilst missionaries and travellers passing through the island 
of Zanzibar have experienced its hearty hospitality and welcome. The main 
object of the institution is to provide a counter-attraction to the drinking 
saloons and questionable places of resort which exist in all seaports. We 
notice amongst the Referees the names of several well-known English philan- 
thropists, including those of Mr. RicHarp Cory and Mr. R. C. Moreax, 
whilst the Treasurer is Mr. Joun Cory, of Cardiff. Full particulars may be 
obtained from Miss ELLEN EvEreETT, 67, Thornlaw Road, West Norwood, 
London, S.E. 








Slavery in Morocco. 


In acommunication on this subject, a member of the North Africa Mission says :— 


“Few people know the true state of affairs in Morocco ; only those who live in 
daily touch with the common life of the people really get to understand the pernicious 
and soul-destroying system of human flesh-traffic, as carried on in most of the public 
markets of the interior. Having resided and travelled extensively in Morocco for 
some seven years, I feel constrained to bear witness against the whole gang of Arab. 
Slave-raiders and buyers of poor little innocent boys and girls. 

“ When I first settled in Morocco I met those who denied the existence of Slave- 
markets, but since that time I have seen children, some of whom were of tender years,. 
as well as very pretty young women, openly sold in the City of Morocco, and in the 
towns along the Atlantic seaboard. It is also of very frequent occurrence to see: 
Slaves sold in Fez, the capital of Northern Morocco. 

“ The first Slave girls that I actually saw being sold were of various ages. They 
had just arrived from the Soudan, a distance by camel, perhaps, of forty days journey. 
Two swarthy-looking men were in charge of them. The timid little creatures, mute 
as touching Arabic, for they had not yet learned to speak in that tongue, were pushed 
out by their captors from a horribly dark and noisome dungeon into which they had. 
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been thrust the night before. Then, separately, or two by two, they were paraded up 
and down before the public gaze, being stopped now and again by some one of the 
spectators and examined, exactly as the horse dealer would examine the points ofa 
horse before buying the animal at any of our public horse-marts in England. The 
sight was sickening. Some of the girls were terrified, others were silent and sad. 
Every movement was watched by the captives, anxious to know their present fate. 
My own face flushed with anger as I stood helplessly by and saw those sweet, dark- 
skinned, woolly-headed Soudanese sold into Slavery. 

“Our hearts have ached as we have heard from time to time, from the lips of 
Slaves, of the indescribable horrors of the journey acrcss desert plains, cramped with 
pain, parched with thirst, and suffocated in panniers; their food a handful of maize. 
Again, we have sickened at the sight of murdered corpses, left by the wayside to the 
vulture and the burning rays of the African sun, and we have prayed, perhaps as 
never before, to the Gop of justice to stop these cruel practices. 

“In the name of our common humanity we say that this ought to cease. The 
cry of these murdered ones goes up for redress along the desert track, across the Atlas 
heights, to the very gates of cities and towns within hail of Europe. The cause of 
the weak against the strong has ever been ours. <A united ‘No Slavery in Morocco’ 
from the Powers would effectually check this system within three months: for what 
Sultan would dare to resist the mandate of Europe? It is the duty of the free, the 
noble, and the brave to snap the chains of Africa's millions throughout her borders. 
Let us rise up from our lethargy, and wipe off this blot and reproach, which has too 
long stained the fair names of the great nations of the earth.” 








Slaverp and the Slave-Trade in Loyppt. 


By favour of our Corresponding Member, Mr. Wittiam J. Wi:sov, Cairo, 
we were placed in possession of an early copy of a supplement to the 
Official Fournal, containing the text of the Convent*>n between Great Britain 
and Egypt for the suppression of Slavery and the Slave-trade. This 
document is signed by Lorp CroMER, who, some months ago, requested the 
Foreign Office to forward to the British AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society a sketch of the principal terms now laid down in the Convention. 
Although, at first glance, the clause in Article III., stating that the Court of 
Ultimate Appeal, consisting of five Councillors, “two of whom at least shall 
be Europeans,” might give an undue preponderance to native Councillors, 
it has been pointed out to us, on high authority, that in practice it will be 
most probable that the number of the European officials spoken of will not, 
as a matter of fact, be confined to two. We think we may fairly say that 
the British public will join the AnTI-SLAvERY Society in heartily thanking 
Lorp Cromer and Sir Jonn Scotr for the care and skill with which they 
have drawn up this Convention, which we trust will, before long, clear the 
way for the total abolition of Slavery throughout the Egyptian territories. 

We note with much satisfaction that the law will be able to punish the 
purchasers of Slaves, who have hitherto escaped, the only persons punish- 
able hitherto being the sellers of Slaves, who have far more facilities for 
escape than purchasers. 
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Supplément au “ JourNat Orricten,” No. 138 du Samedi 23 Novembre 1895. 
PARTIE OFFICIELLE. MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES. 


CONVENTION BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND EGYPT FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF 
SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


Whereas the general terms of the Convention of the 4th August, 1877, between 
the British and Egyptian Governments for the suppression of the Slave-trade, as also 
the Decrees connected with it, have left the point open to doubt whether the pur- 
chasers of Slaves were punishable as co-responsible with, or accomplices of, the 
Slave-merchants, whose traffic they provoke and allow ; 

Whereas there is ground for adopting every means of attaining the abolition of 
Slavery ; 

Whereas the moment has come when the jurisdiction in the matter of crimes and 
offences connected with Slavery, which is now exercised by courts-martial, may be 
granted to the Judges of the Native Courts ; 

Whereas it is of importance to combine the several provisions relative to Slavery; 

The Government of Her Majesty the QUEEN OF THE UNITED KinGpom oF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, On the one part, and the Government of His Highness the 
KHEDIVE OF Ecypt, on the other part ; 

Having resolved to remodel the said Convention of the 4th August, 1877, by 
introducing into it the modifications and additions that are required ; 

The undersigned, duly authorised for this purpose ; 

Have agreed to substitute for the former Convention of the 4th August, 1877, 
the Convention which follows hereafter :— 


ARTICLE I. 


The Government of His Highness the KHEDIVE undertakes to prohibit absolutely 
the importation into any part of the territory of Egypt, and of its dependencies, and 
the transit by land or by sea, across such territory, of white, negro, or Abyssinian 
Slaves destined for sale. 

It undertakes also to prohibit absolutely the export from the territory of Egypt, 
or of its dependencies, of such persons, unless it be established for certain that they 
are free or emancipated. 

It shall be recorded, in the letters of enfranchisement, or in the passports which 
shall be delivered to them by the Egyptian authorities before their departure, that 
they are free to dispose of their persons without restriction or reserve. 

The traffic in such Slaves is, and shall remain, prohibited throughout the whole 
extent of the territory of Egypt and its dependencies. 


ARTICLE II. 


The Egyptian Government undertakes to publish a law setting forth the various 
breaches of the Conventions and Decrees relating to the suppression of the Slave- 
trade and the abolition of Slavery, and, in general, all crimes and oifences relative 
thereto, and the penalties attached. 

In this Law it shall be stipulated that the purchasers of Slaves shall be punished. 

The said Law shall be published within six months from the signature of the 
present Convention, of which it shall form an integral part. 

ARTICLE III. 

Infractions of the Law which is provided for in Article II. shall, when the accused 

is amenable to Egyptian jurisdiction, be referred to a Court of ultimate appeal, 
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consisting of five Councillors of the native Court of Appeal, two of whom, at least, 
shall be Europeans. 

Crimes and offences committed in the ports or on the shores of the Red Sea, and 
in the maritime zone defined in Article VII. following, as well as in the territory 
subject to Egypt to the South of Assouan, shall continue to be judged by courts- 
martial. 

The Egyptian Government undertakes to publish within six months from the 
date of the signature of the present Convention a Decree defining the procedure to 
be adopted by the Special Court and the court-martial in respect to the trial and the 
passing of sentences. 

ARTICLE IV, 

If the accused be not amenable to Egyptian jurisdiction, he shall be immediately 
handed over for trial to the competent Tribunals, together with the depositions 
drawn up by the superior Egyptian authority of the place where the breach of the 


law shall have been established, and with all other documents or incriminating» 


evidence. 
ARTICLE V. 
Every Slave on Egyptian territory is entitled to his full and complete freedom, 
and may demand letters of enfranchisement whenever he desires to do so. 


ARTICLE VI. 
The Egyptian Government shall use all the influence which it may possess 
among the tribes of Central Africa with a view to prevent the wars which they are in 
the habit of making upon one another in order to procure and to sell Slaves. 


ARTICLE VII. 


With a view to the more effective suppression of the Slave-trade, the Egyptian 
Government agrees that British cruisers may visit, search, and, if need be, detain, any 
Egyptian vessel under 500 tons which shall be found engaged in the Slave-trade, as 
well as any Egyptian vessel of the same tonnage which shall be justly suspected of 
being intended for that trade or which shall have taken part in it during the voyage 
on which it shall have been met. 

It shall be lawful to exercise this right of visit or of detention within a zone 
extending between, on the one hand, the shores of the Indian Ocean (including those 
of the Persian Gulf and. of the Red Sea), from Beluchistan to the point of Tangalane 
(Quilimane), and on the other hand, a conventional line which at first shall follow 
the meridian of Tangalane as far as the point where it meets the 26th degree of south 
latitude, then becomes one with this parallel, then passes eastward round the island 
of Madagascar, keeping at a distance of twenty miles from the eastern and northern 
coast till it cuts the meridian of Cape Amber. From this point the boundary of the 
zone shall be determined by an oblique line passing at a distance of twenty-eight 
miles from Cape Ras-el-Had, and rejoining the Coast of Beluchistan. 

All Slaves captured by a British cruiser on board an Egyptian vessel shall 
remain at the disposal of the British Government, which agrees to take effective 
measures for insuring their freedom. 

The vessel and cargo, as well as the crew, shall be handed over to such Egyptian 
authorities as shall be nearest or most suitable, in order that they may be tried 
by the court-martial referred to in Article III, 

Nevertheless, in those cases where the Commanding Officer of the cruiser which 
has effected the capture shall find himself unable to consign the captured Slaves to a 
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British depot, or when it shall otherwise appear advisable, and in the interest of the 
captured Slaves, that they should be handed over to the Egyptian authorities, the 
Egyptian Government undertakes, on receiving a request to that effect, either from 
the Commanding Officer of the British cruiser, or the officer delegated by him for 
that purpose, to take charge of the captured Slaves, and assure them their freedom 
with all other privileges reserved for Slaves captured by the Egyptian authorities. 

The British Government, on its part, agrees to allow every vessel flying the 
British flag within the maritime zone above defined, which shall be found engaged in 
the Slave-trade, to be visited, seized, or detained by the Egyptian authorities, but it is 
understood that the vessel and its cargo, as well as the crew, shall be handed over for 
trial to the nearest British authority. 

The captured Slaves shall be set free by the Egyptian Government, and shall 
remain at its disposal. 

If the competent Tribunal decide that the seizure, detention, or prosecution is 
not justified, the Government to which the cruiser belongs shall be liable to pay to 
the Government to which the other vessel belongs an indemnity appropriate to the 


circumstances. 
ArTICLE VIII. 


The present Convention shall come into operation from the date on which the 
Law respecting the crimes and offences connected with the Slave-trade, and the Law 
regulating the procedure to be adopted by the Courts authorised to deal with them— 
which Laws the Government of Egypt has hereinbefore undertaken to publish within 
six months from the signature of the present Convention—shall have acquired binding 
force. 

The Convention of the 4th August, 1877, and the Decrees connected with it, 
shall cease to have effect from the day on which this Convention comes into opera- 
tion, but in the meanwhile the Convention of the 4th August, 1877, and the Decrees 
connected with it, shall remain operative. 

In witness whereof the undersigned have signed the present Convention, and 
have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at Cairo, this twenty-first day of November, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
five. 

Minister Plenipotentiary, Her Britannic Majesty's Agent and Consul General 


in Egypt, CROMER. 
Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres du Gouvernement de Son Altesse le Khédive 
d Egypte, BOUTROS GHALI. 
ANNEX A. 


Forming an integral part of the Convention signed between the British and Egyptian 
Governments, on the twenty-first day of November, eighteen hundred and ninety-five. 
The Government shall continue, as heretofore, to maintain a special Department 

for the suppression of the Slave-trade. 

This Department shall be charged with all business in connection with Slaves 
and their enfranchisement. It will retain control over the manumission offices which 
are established in each Province or Governmental district. These offices shall 
provide for everything connected with Slaves and their enfranchisement. 

New manumission offices may be established if necessary. 

The Department for the suppression of the Slave-trade shall have at its disposal 
a special force to keep watch over the roads leading from the Desert as well as the 
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shores of the Red Sea, and generally all places through which Slaves enter Egyptian 
territory, either for importation or transit. ; 

The Department for the suppression of the Slave-trade is charged with the duty 
of insuring the strict application of the Laws and Regulations affecting the Slave- 
trade and Slavery ; of tracing guilty persons and bringing them before the proper 
Courts, with proofs in support of the charge. 





ANNEXE B. 
LE Carre, /e 28 octobre, 1895. 
A Son Excellence Bovrros PacHa GHALI, 


Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres. 

MONSIEUR LE MINISTRE,—Par les provisions de l’annexe A, qui faisait partie de la 
Convention conclue entre la Grande-Bretagne et le Gouvernement Egyptien le 4 
aodt 1877, pour la suppression du trafic des esclaves, le Gouvernement Egyptien s’est 
engagé 4 pourvoir aux besoins des esclaves et des affranchis. 

Nous sommes tombés d’accord que le Gouvernement Britannique renoncera 2 
cette provision dans la nouvelle Convention, si de son cété le Gouvernement 
Egyptien s’engage 4 payer au Home for Liberated Female Slaves une souscription 
annuelle de trois cents livres Egyptiennes (L.E. 300). 

Il est bien entendu que le Gouvernement Egyptien sera relevé de cette obliga- 
tion si, de commun accord, les deux parties contractantes décident que cette 
institution n’est plus nécessaire. 

Je prie Votre Excellence de bien vouloir me faire savoir si cette solution con- 
viendra au Gouvernement Egyptien. 

Je saisis l’occasion de renouveler 4 Votre Excellence l’assurance de ma haute 
considération. 


(Signé) CROMER. 





ANNEXE C, 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. 
(No. 378.) 


A Sa Scigneurie LORD CROMER, 
Ministre Plénipotentiaire de sa Majesté Britannique. 


MiLorp,—Vous avez bien voulu me rappeler par votre dépéche du 28 octobre 
écoulé, que suivant les provisions de l’annexe A de la Convention conclue entre le 
Gouvernement de Sa Majesté et le Gouvernement Egyptien, le 4 aofit 1877, pour la 
suppression du trafic des esclaves, le Gouvernement Egyptien s'est engagé a pourvoir 
aux besoins des esclaves et des affranchis et que nous sommes récemment tombes 
d’accord que le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté renoncera a cette provision dans la 
nouvelle Convention si, de son cété, le Gouvernement Egyptien s’engage 4 payer au 
Home for Liberated Female Slaves une souscription annuelle de trois cents Livres 
Egyptiennes, rea : 

Votre Seigneurie veut bien ajouter que le Gouvernement Egyptien sera relevé de 
cette obligation si, de commun accord, les deux parties contractantes décident que 
cette institution n’est plus nécessaire. 

En vous accusant réception de votre communication, j'ai l’honneur de porter 4 
votre connaissance, Milord, que le Gouvernement Egyptien accepte le paiement 
annuel de la somme de trois cents Livres Egyptiennes dans les conditions énoncces 
plus haut. 

Veuillez agréer, Milord, les assurances de ma haute considération. 

Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres, 
(Signé) BOUTROS GHALI. 


LE CaIRE, /e 10 novembre, 1895. 





L. E. NewNHAM & Co., Printers, 12, Finsbury Street, London, E.C. 
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